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To THE 


READER 


H E Eſteem I ever had for 
Mr. Simpſon's Perſon, and 


- Morals, has not engag'd 


me in any ſort of Partiality to his 


Works: But I am yet glad of any 
Joccaſion wherein I may fairly os 
a manifeſt Truth to his Advantage; 


and at the ſame time, do a Juſtice 
ſto the Dead, and a Service to the 
Living” 


This Bo er WE; of his, I 
upon as the Cleareſt, the moſt Uſe- 


fal, and Regular Method of Intro- 
duction ro Muſick that is yet Ex- 


tant. And herein I do but joyn in 
a Teſtimony with greater Judges. 


This is enough ſaid on the Behalf 


| of a Book that carries in it ſelf its 


own. e 
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THE 


REE ACE. 


Have always been of Opinion, that if a 

Man had made any Diſcovery, by which an 

Art or Science might be learnt, with leſs 
erpence of Time and Travel, he was obliged in 
common Duty, to communicate the A. . 
thereof to others. This is the chief (if not 
only) motive which hath 180 this little 
eur ft 
And _ 1 len a Mas tan ſcant write 


1 * any Subject of this Nature, but tht Snb- 


ance will be the ſame in effect which hath been 
taught before; yet thus much I may affirm ; 


. that the Method 3s New ; and (4s hope) both 


plain and eaſie: and ſome things alſo, are ex. 
plicated, which I have not ſeen mentioned tn 
any former Author. © 
I muſt acknowledge, I have taken ſome Par- 
cels out a Book 1 formerly publiſpd, to make of 
up this Compendium: But J hope it is no 
Theft to make uſe of ones own; This being iu- 
tended for ſuch as have no occafion to uſe the 
other. Alſo, the Firft Part of this Book 


” was 7 * by a ſelf, upon a particular occa- 


A 4 5 fon: 


» 


1E FIendce.. 


fron a B ut with intent ion and intimation of ad- 
ding the other Parts thereto, Jo foo as they 
were ready for the Preſs. 

Every Man is pleaſed with his own Conce p- 
tions : but no May tan deliver that .which 
hall pleaſe all Men. Some perhaps will be WA 
| Tatisfed with ni Method, in teaching 

Principles of Compoſition, the Uſe of Dif- 
cords, and Figurate Deſcant, in three diſtintt 
Diſcourſes, which others commonly teach toge· 
z her, prowiſcuoufly : But, I am clearly of Opt- 
nion, thut the Principles of Compoſition 
are beit eſtabliſhed in plain Counterpoint ; 

Au the Vſe of Diſcords muſt be known, le- | 
fore Figurate Deſcant can be formed. 
Others may olject, That T fill up ſeveral Pas 


ges with things Superfluous; as namely, my 


Diſcourſe of Greater aud Leſſer Semitones , 
aud m yy ſhewing + that all the Concords, and 
other — of Muſick," ariſe from the Di. 
diſion of a Line or Sering into equal Parts; 
which are not the Concern of Practical Muſick. 


?Tis Granted : But my Demonſtrations of them 


are Practical; and, though fame do not regard 


bs ſuch things, yer others 2 doubt not). 210 be | 


both. ſatisfied and Ne with oe Knows 
ledge of them. © 

If rhis which J now 9 1 foal any way 
promote or facilitate the Art of Muſick (of 
which 1 my ſelf a zealous Lover) 1 have 
obtained the Scope of my defires, and the end 
TI” my endeavours, 5 if any Man ele, by 


my 


ö 
- 


f 


pg „ , Th: Sreface. | 
my Example, ſhall tudeavour to render it yet 


more eaſie, which T heartily wiſh, T ſhallbe glad 
that I gave ſome occaſion thereof: There is no 
danger of . ef into contempt upon that 
accompt: The 
*Pood, the more it will be valued and eſtee med: 
And thoſe that are moit Skilful, may flill-find 
nem occaſions (if they pleaſe) to improve gbeir 
Anowledge by it. A == 


etter it is knoun aud under 


Iwill not detain you too long in my Preface ; 


| onl Y, let me deſire you, Fir5t, fo read over 
1:he whole Diſcourſe, that you may Know the ' 
| Deſign of it, Next, when you begin. where.you © 


have occaſion for Iuſiruction, (if qou deſire to be 


Inſtructed by it) that you make your ſelf perfect 


in that particular (and ſo, of each other) · le- 
fore you proceed to the next following: By 
which means your Progreſs in it mill he, both 
more ſure, and more ſpeedy. Laſtly, that you 
receive it with the like Candor and Integrity 
with which it is offered to you, by 


Your Friend and Servant 


gs” 


* a » . 4 : , 
EA 


K 
His much Honoured Friend 


Mr. Chr: ſtopher Sympſon, i 


8 7 R, 


T_T Aving perusd your Excellent Compen- || 
H dium of Mucfik (ſo far as my Time 


and your preſſing Occaſion could permit) 

I confeſs it my greateſt Concern to thank 
you for the Product of fo Ingenious a Work 
as trends to the Improvement of the whole 


Frame; (I mean as to the leaſt and moſt 


knowing Capacities in the Rudiments of 
that Science.) To ſpeak in a Word; The 


SubjeR, . Matter, Method, the Platform 


and rational Materials wherewith you raiſe 
and beautifie this Piece, are ſuch as will 


erect a laſting Monument to the Author, 


and oblige the World as much to ſerve him, 
as he that is, LO us 


; 8 ir 5 | 4 | | 
Tour moſt Affectionate 
Friend and Servant, 


 Jobu Jenkins. 
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Pe of Order, whoſe eternal Arms 
L Puts Chaos into Concord, by whoſe charms 
The Chernbims in Anthems clear and even 
„Create a Conſort for the King of heaven? 
ne Inſpire me with thy Magick, that my Number: 
t) May rock the never-ſleeping Soul in flumbers : © 
Tune up my LIRE, that when | ſing thy merits 
K My ſubdivided Notes _ ſprinkle ſpirits 
5 Into my Auditory, whillt their fears | 93 
le Suggeſt their Souls are ſally ing through their Ears. bo 
ſt Whar Tropes and Figures can thy glory reach, 
Ff That art thy lf the 8 of al © + - + nl 
e | Miſterious MU'SI CK ! He that doth thee right 
1 {| Muſt ſhew thy Excellence by thine own Light : J 
A Thy Purity muſt teach us how to praiſe; , 


1 As men ſeek out the Sun with his own rays. 
: What Creature that hath being, life or ſenſe, 
„But wears the Badges of thine influence? 


MUSIC mY Harmony, whoſe copious bounds 
Is not confined only unto Sounds; ö 
Tis the eyes object, for (without, Extortion) 
It comprehends all things that have proportion. 
MUSICK is Concord, and doth bold alluſion 
With every thing that doth oppoſe confuſion. 
In comely Architecture it may be 


_ Known nl the name of Uniformity; 


Where ramids to Pyramids relate, 
And the whole Fabrick doth configurate; 
In perfectly proportion d Creatures we 
Accept it by the title S TM ME TR IE: 
When many men for ſome defign convent, 
And all concentre, it is calld CONSENT; 
RT — Where 


| 


\ 


here mutua feats I ympathy do move, 

Some few embrace it by the name of LOV E: 

But where the Soul and Boch do agree | kt 
To ſerve their Ged, it is . „ i 5+ 
In all Melodious Compoſitious we 6 
Declare and. know it to be 5 TM PH dx NI Ez 
Where all the Parts in Complication hs N 
And every one contributes to the u hole. 

He that can Sett and Humour Notes aright, 
Will move the Soul to Sorrow, to delight, _ © 
To Courage, Courtefie, to conſolation, 8 \ 

Jo Love, to Gravity, to Contemplation : 
It hath been known ( by its magnatick motion) 

g Jo raiſe Repentance, and advance devotion. 0 

2 "9% It werks on all the Faculties, and why? , = | $ 

mY The very Soul it ſelf is Harmony. _ | 

MUSICKE ! it is the breath of Second Birth, 8 
The Saints employment and the Angels marth z 9 
The Rbeterick of Seraphims.,a G nm 9 
In the Kings Crown. of new Feruſalem : 3 5 8 

They [mg continually; the Expaltion. nr aw | 

Muſt needs infer, there is uo Iutermiſiorn. ; $ 
8 

8 

8 
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I bear, ſome Men hate Mufick , Let them . 
In holy Writ what elſe the $ 55 do: 


Ihen thoſe that do deſpiſe ſuch ſacred e 
Are neither fit for HF nor | or Earth. | 
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_ 00970 pg this 1 is Sound; fp. bat 
Sound is two ways to be conſidered : As ft, 
whether Graue or Acute. Secondly, $4) Long 
or Short, as to Duration of Time. we xi of 
theſe is regulated by the Scale of Muſick : The La- 
ter, by certain Notes, Marks, or Signs invented far 
that parpoſe. And theſs Two (called Tune and 
Time) are the Subject of the firſt Part of this 
Treatiſe, and the Foundation upon which the other 
Parts are raiſed. The. Second Part ſhems, . how 
Grave and Acute Sounds are joyncd together in Mu- 
ca Concordance. The third Part brings Diſcords 
into Harmony And out of theſe two (Viz. Cot 
cords and Diſcords) is formed the fourth Part na- 
med Figurote Deſcant. The Fifth. Part leads Fi- 
gurate Deſcant into Canon ; which 1s the Gulmen, 
3 ro degree of Muſical e | 
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The Firſt PART. 


Teaching the Rudiments of Song. 


f 


F % $4 Of the Scale of Mufick. 


H E end and office of the Scale of HH. 
fick is to ſhew'the Degrees by which x 
+ Voice Narufal of Artificial may either » 
_ or deſcend. Theſe Degrees are numbred by 
ens. To ſpeak of the myllery of that number, 
were to deviate from the bufinefs in hand. Let 
it ſuffice that Muſick may be taught by any names 
olf things, ſo the numbet of Seven be obſerved ii 
[ Aſcending of Deſcending by degtes: 
Our Common Scale, to mark or diſtinguiſſi thoſe 
|| Seven Degrpes; makes uſe of the ſame Seven Let- 
'F ters which inthe Kalender denote the Seven Days 
of the Week; vx. 4 B, C, D, E, F, G. after which 
follow A B, C, &c. ES. ſo often repeated 


5 2 2 3 8 LE. * as 
Rt : „ ah: R 2 2 
ES} * > 2 , - 2. . % * 
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2 | A Compendiumof Mac.. 
as the Compaſs of Mulick doth require. The Or- 
der of thoſe Letters is ſuch as you ſe in the ad- 
Joyned Scale; to wit, in Aſcending we reckon 
them forward; in Deſcending, backward. Where 


12 | note, that every Eighth 
2 E Leties, together hy, us 
ti degree of Sound (whether. 
Wiz! 5 5 <a you reckon upward or 
| Dy downward ) is ftill the 


Ig l like, as well in nature as 
ag en. . . 28 
b f ; __ denomination. 


"OY EY Together with theſe 

C TR Letters, the Scale conſiſts 

e . of Lines and Spaces, each 
0 | F Line and each Space be- 
PF— * ing a ſeveral Degree, as 


vou may perceive by the Letters ſtanding in 
them. VVV 
Thoſe Letters are called Cliffs, Claves, or Keys, 
becauſe they open to us the meaning of every 
Song. | 
8 On the loweſt line is commonly placed this 
| Greek letter C, which Guido Aretinus, who reduced 
9 . he Greel Scale into this form, did place at the | 
. pottom, to fignifie from whence he did derive it; 
And from that Letter the Scale took the name of 
Camma, or Gam-ut, 7 „ 
Wo On the middle of the Scale, you ſee three of 
49 f thoſe Letters in Different Characters; of whick 
8 ſome one is ſet at the begining of evexy Song. The 
| loweſt of them is the F Clf, marked thus 2: 
N which is peculiar to the Bas. The higheſt is a 
56 Ci made thus aud anifies the Treble or 
I - Higheſt part. Berwixt theſe two, ſtands the C 
e marked thus which is Fifth below the 
; GClif, anda Fifth alſo above the F Qiſf. as you 
may obſerve by compting the degrees 11447 — 


kB 4 2 ve % 
, +> $a Se "IE" 0 x 
K * I 
. * "x Fe 
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2 een 


. ( ys ff) 


3. #4. Las. A be lie In: Þ 


4 A 


D oa Bs 
Scalg,' reckoning both the terms incluſjvely. This 


V. ftanding in the middle ferves for all Inner 


Parts. © * 5 * N 5 94 

When we ſee any one of theſe, we know there- 
by what part it is, and alſo what Letters belong 
to each Line and Space, which; though (for bre- 
vity) not ſet down at large, are, notwithſtanding 
ſuppoſed to be in thoſe five Lines and Spaces, in 
112 and manner as they ſtand in che Scale 
it ſelf. | E | 


* 


Example. —_— 
5 N | 7 81> 
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| $2, Of naming the Degrees of Sound. 
Efore we come to the Tuning of theſe De- 
D grees, you ro obſerve, that a voice dotli 
expreſs a Sound beſt; when it pronounceth ſome 
word or ſyllable with it. For this cauſe, as alſo 
for order and diſtinction fake, fix Syllables were 
_ uſed in former times, viz. Ut, Re, Ai, Ea, Sol, 
La which being joyned with the Seven Letters, 
their Seals was {et down in this manner; as fel. 


je la Four of theſe, to wit, Mm, 
d la ſol ] Fu, Sol; La, (taken in their 
cſolfa ſignificancy) are neceſſary af- 
|» fa #.mi-— | fiftants to the right Tunin 
4 la mi re | of the Degrees of Sound, as 
s ſol re ut P- will preſently appear. The o- 
72 ut ther two I and Re, are ſu- 


ſe la ni perfluous, and therefore laid 


* 


oY * 5 ” $6.28 . 2 
« 5 5 1 1 2 
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d la ſol e aſide by moft Modern Tea- 
ic ſol fa ut #--| chers. __— | of 
fa mi We will therefore make uſe 


g ſol re ut | apply them to the Seven Let- 
F fa ut ters, which ſtand for the De- 
E la mi grees of Sound. In order to 
vhich, we- muſt firſt find out 
IC ft | where M4 is to be placed 
| ———| which being known, the pla- 
3 I ces of the other three a 
Tut — known by conſequence; for 
Mi hath always Ta, Sol, La, above and | la 
La, Sol, Fa, under it, in ſuch order and | ſol 
manner as you ſee them ſer in the Mar- fa 
in. I will therefore only give you a | mi 
Rule tor placing of Mi, and the work is ke 


G 
S 
| 


done. . 
A Amal for placing of DG; + ; * 


A le firſt and moſt natural place for 24: is in 
I. A But if you find in that line or ſpace 
which belongs to B, ſuch a little mark or letter 

as this [5] which is called a E flat, and excludes 
Mi whereſoever it comes, then is Mi to be plac- 

ed in E, which is its ſecond natural place. If E 

have alſo a & fat in it; then of neceſſity, you 


mult place your A in 3 l 
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a la mize——| only of Mi, Fa, Sol, La, and 


Er 


1 ” 
** E 
. 


has been excluded from all its three places: but 
ſuch Songs are irregular, (as to that which we 
callthe /ol-fa-ingzof a Song) being deſigned for in- 


7 {truments rather than for Voices However, if 


any ſuch Song ſhould be propoſed to you, place 
your Ai in D, with fa, ſol, la, above and la, fol, 


Ja, under it, as formerly delivered. 


9 3. Concerning & flat, and 4 ſharp. 


A S for the & fat we laſt mentioned, take no- 
II rice, that when it is ſet at the beginning of 
2 Song, it cauſes all the Notes ſtanding in that 


Line or Space, to be called Fa, throughout the 
whole Song. In any other place, it ſerves only for 


that particular Note before which it is placed. 
Mark alſo, (and bear it well in mind) that where 


ſoever you ſing Fa, that Fa is but the diſtancg ok 
a Semitone or Half. Mote from the Sound of thar 
degree which is next under it; which Semitons, 


together with its Fa, muſt of neceſſity come rwice 


in every Octave; the reaſon whereof is, that the 
two principal Concords in Mufick (which area 
Fiſtb and an Eight) would, without that abate- 
ment, be thruſt out of their proper places. But 
this you will better underſtand hereafter. E 

There is yet another Mark in Muſick, neceſſa- 


ty to be known in order to the right Th of 


a Song, which is this # called a hr. This harp 


is of a contrary nature to the Þ flat; for, where- 


as that E takes away · a Semitone from the ſound 


of the Note before which it is ſet, to make it 


more grave or flat; This # doth add a Semitone 


I to the Note to make it more acute or Harp. 
11 R Sg: - Wo: 


Wen ©, $ #7 
l have ſeen Songs with a S flat ſtanding in Ls 
in 3, and in E, all at once; by which means ii 
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Ifit be ſerat che beginning of a Song; it makes 
all the Notes ſta | 


| Ita: wang in that Line or Space, to 
be harp; that is, half a Tone higher, throughout 
the whole Song or Leſſon, without changeing 


their Name. In any other yur it ſerves only 


for har een Nos b 


ore which it is ap- 


94. 7 uning t le Degrees of Sound. 


ning; and therefore you mult procure ſome 


who know how to Tune theſe Degrees (which 
every one doth that hath but the leaſt Skill in 


Mulick) to Sing them over with you, untill you 


can tune them by your ſelf. . r 
If you have been accuſtomed to any Inſtru - 
ment, as, a Violin or Viol, you may by the = 


of either of theſe (inſtead of an aſſiſting Voice) 


guide or lead your own Voice to the perfe 
Tuning of them, for every Degree is that di- 


ſtance of Sound which may be expreſt by ri- 


Scale of the Violin-notes, beginning at Gſolreut 


'fing gradually Eight Notes taken from e 
on the ſecond Line, as you ſee in the Exam. 


1 


ple. * 


Example. 
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| And leaſt thar ſhould bs too! high yow-may 


begin from Cfaut on the firſt Added Line, viz, 
next below the Five uſual Line. 
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DEF 43 


| © Theſe Examples being ſuited to the Treble and 


Tenor Voice, it will not be amiſs to give you 


. 


ſome for the Baſs, which Examples may bs 


Flay'd on the Baſ-F7ol, or, Hay 
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Pitch of your on Voice: Either of which you 


will eafily. find in the plain Scale for the Harpſi- 
chord with the ſame Names, and ſtand ing on the 


ſame Lines and Spaces, as you ſee em in the 


” - 

Examples foregoing. 
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them when the Mi is remov'd ! to the 7 


80 ſtand in due order both above and under it ; i 


8 ad 


* 4 Compendium of 2 


_— learr't to tune them 8 det 
ke unds, you may then proceed to tune 


followin 8 * . 


1 2 215 4 
Ke 
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Vol 14 fa ſol la mi Fa. ſol Sol 1a Fa ſol la mi fa fol 


=o mi fo fot | Leg, fs ſo Is 


And here you may obſerve . an by 
* viamge theſe 8 e do afford wy . 


the right tuning of the De for as 
directs apt and fitting places for fa, ſol, and ba, 


0 f doth ſhew us where we are to place the 
Semitone or half Note; which(as I faid)muſt have 


rmo places in each Ofave, that the Degrees ma 
meet the two Concords in their Yroper places. 5 


Now, as you have ſeen the three places Fm _ 


p in "BR r e, peck are the ES OE 


. OO 


n Baſs ; is requiſite to give you an Exam a 


2 i iy; 


Poor 


a0 ; of Sn. 
of them in the . Toner, and 2 enor-Cl; 


a1 LY — fe ſol 14 fa 15 0 la mi fa fol 110 * - 


8 Tee 


Sol le fa ſol 1s WA, Sol la feſol la Fife fol | 


. mi faſu le fe ſella la mi fi ſe le faſol Is 


When you 1 nd your Voice to U 
and fall by Degrees in manner aforeſaid, I would 


then have you exerciſe it to aſcend and deſcend. 


by leaps, to all the diſtances in an Octave, _ 
25 ar r l : 
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3 ſpoken of 8 and IR o 
ſounds, it now comes in order that we treat of 
their length or quantity, according to meaſure 
of Time; which is the ſecond concern or con. 
ſideration of a ſound. + 2 oj 


> 


5 5. ag Notes, their Names and. 


1 barafters. 


Tis firlt 1 two notes in uſe, were Note = 


& Nita Brevis, (our Long and Breve ) i 
order to a long and ſhort fyllable, Only they, 


doubled or trebled their Longa, and called in 


Larga, or Maxima Neta, which 1s our Large. 
When Muſick grew tp more perfection, they 

added two Notes more, under the Names of 

ſemi brevis and Minima Nota > ( our Semibreve 


and Miman) which later was then their ſhorteſt 


— | Rudiminhof vg > „ 
To als | Tere times have added Note upon 
Note, till at laſt we are come to Demi/emiquaver, 
which is the ſhorteſt or ſfivifteft Note that we 
p have now in practice. The Characters and 
{ Names of ſuch as are moſt in uſe at 8 


are theſe that follow. 5 


Semibreve. Mimon Cretchet. Her? » 4 


5 The ſtrokes or marks which you A ſet after 
them, are called Pauſes or Refts ; (that is, a.ceſſa- 
tion or intermiſſion of ſound) and are of the ſame 
length or quantity (as to meaſure of time) with . 
{ the Notes which ſtand before them; and are like- 
| wiſe called by the ſame names, as Semibreve Reft, 
Minum Reft, Crotchet Refts, Ac. 
And now from the Names and Characters 
of Notes, we will proceed to their. meaſitres, 


5 quantities, and propetrions, 


9 6. Of the Antient Mods or ee f 
Notes © | : 


dt 


N former times Pa had four Moods, or Modes 

of meaſuring Notes. Fhe firſt they called Per- 

ect of the More, (Time and Prolation being imply- 
ed) in which a Large contained three Longs, a 
Long three Breves, a Breve three Semibreves, and 1 

LY Semibreve three 1 ſo it ĩs fer down in 


later 


. 


12 A Compendium of Muffel. 
later Authors, though I make a doubt whether 
Semibrenes and Minums (atleaſt Minams) were e- 
ver uſed in this Mood. Its ſign was this, © 3. 
The ſecond Mood had the name of Perfect of 
tbe Leſs. In this, a Large contained rwo Longs. a + 
Long two Breves, a Breve three Semibreves, and a 
Semibreve two Minums. The Time or Meaſure-Note 
in this Mood was the Breve, the ſign or mark of 
the Mood was this, O 3. „ 3 
The third Mood was named Imperfect of the 
More. In which a Large contained two Longs, a 
Long two Breves, a Breve two Semibreves, and 4 
Semibreve (which was the T7me-Note in this. Mood) 
contained three Minums. Its mark or ſign was 
The meaſure of theſe three Moods was Tripla, 
of which more hereafter. To tell you their di- 
ſtinction of Mood, Time. and. Prolation, were to lit- | 
tle purpoſe; the Moods themſelves wherein they 
were concerned, being now worn out of uſe. _ 
The fourth Mood they named Imperfe@ of the 
Leſs, which we now call the Common Mod, the 
other three being laid aſide as uſeleſs. The ſign 
of this Mood is a Semicarcle, thus. C, which de- 
notes the ſloweſt Time, and is generally ſet be- 
fore graye Songs or Leſſons; the next Patte 
which is a degree faſter, the next mark thus 
or, thus 2, and is very Faſt, and denotes the 
Quickeſt Movement in this Meaſure of Commo 
Time : as for Triple Time, I ſhall ſpeak of it here 
after. In this Meaſure of Common Time, one Se- 
2mbreve which is the longeſt Note, contains 2 
Minums, 4 Crotchets, 8 Duavers, &c. which (for 
your better underſtanding) is preſented to your 
iew in the following Scheme. 


Example. 


«. af 1 2 


| | - Mimuns 2 5 q ; | * - a . 
r 
Semiquavers Ff. ( "27% 


full length. 
uſe, eſpecially in grave Muſick, and Songs of 


_. poſe were they uſed formerly? To which 
ſwer; they were uſed in Tripla Time, and in a 


After-times added new Notes, ſo they (ſtill) 


N * I Rudiments of Song. 4 © : 755 13 - 
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Example. 
Common- Time Ol wo a 
Semi breve c 0 P ; , 


III III 


Duaver, 


Mam 


Note, that the Large and Long are now of lit- 


tle uſe, being too long for any Voice or Inſtru- 


ment (the Organ excepted) to hold our to their 
Bur their Refts are ſtill in frequent 
many Parts. | 
You will fay, if thoſe Notes you named be 
too Jong for the Voice to hold out, ro what 2 7 
An- 


quick Meaſure; quicker ( perhaps) than we 
now. make our Semibreve and Minum. For, as 


1 - 1 
"7 
1 
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put back the former into ſomething a ſlower 
eaſure. l ö 1 
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| Scheme) ſo many do alſo go to every Timeor Mea- 


may compute the reſt. 


97. Of keeping Time. 


O® next buſineſs is, to conſider how (in ſucli 
a diverſity of long and ſhort Notes) we 


come to give every particular Note its due Mea- 


ſure, without making it either longer or ſhorter 
than it ought to be. To effect this, we uſe a 
conſtant motion of the Hand. Or if the Hand 
be otherwiſe employed, we uſe the Foot. If that 


be alſo ingaged, the Imagination (to which theſe 


are but aſſiſtant) is able of it ſelf to perform that 
office. But in this placewe muſt have recourſe 
w the motion of the ß | 
This motion of the Hand is Down and Up, ſuc- 
ceſſively and equally divided. Every Down and 
Tp being called a Time or Meaſure. And by this 
we mealure the length of a Semibreve; which is 
therefore called rhe Meaſure-Note, or Time-Note, . 
And therefore, look how many of the fhorter - 
Not es go to a Semibreve, (as you did ſe in the 


ſure. Upon which accompt, rwo Minums make 2 
Time, one down, the other up; Four Crotehets a 
Time, two down, and two up. Again, Eight Qua- 
vers a Time, four down, and four up. And ſo you 


But you may ſay, I have told you that a Semi- 
breve is the length of a Time, and a Time the 
length of a Semibreve, and {till you are ignorant 


what that leneth is. | 


To which I anſwer, (in. caſe you have none 
to guide your Hand at the firſt meaſuting of 
Notes) I would haveyou pronounce theſe words 
[ One, two, three, __ in an equal length, as you 
would (leiſurely) read them: Then fancy thoſe 
four words to be four Crotchets, which make — 


. 
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the quantity or length of 'a Semilreve, and con- 
ſequently of a Time or Meaſure : In which, let 
theſe two words { Oe, two | be pronounced with 


the Hand Down ; and [ Three, Four] with it Up. 


Th the continuation of this motion you will 


able to Meaſure and compute all your other 


Notes. Some ſpeak of having recouſe to the 


motion of a lively pulſe for the meaſure of Crot= 


 chets; or to the little Minutes of à ſteddy going 


Watch for Quavers, by which to compute the 


length of other Notes; but this which I have 
delivered, will (J think) be moſt uſeful to you. 


It is now fit that I ſet you ſome eaſie and ſhort 
Leſſon or Song, to exerciſe your Hand in keep- _ 
ing Time ; to which purpoſe this which follows 
ſhall ſerve in the firſt place; with Mi in B, ac- 
cording to what hath been delivered: where ob- 
ſerve, that when you ſee a Prick or Point like 


this *] ſet after any Note, That Note muſt have 


half ſo much as its value comes to, added to 1t - 
That is if it he a Semibreve, that Semibreve, with 
its Prick, muſt be holden out the length of three 
Minums: If it ſtand after a Minum, that Minum 
and the Prick muſt be made the length of three 
Crotchets: but {till to be Sung or Played as ons 
entire Note. And ſo you may conceive of a Prick 
after any other Note, TT 
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Here you have every Time or Meaſure diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſtrokes croſſing the Lines; which 
kes (together with the Spaces betwixt them) 


are called Bars. In the third Bar you have a Mi- 


num with a Erick after it; which Minum and Prick 
muſt be made the length of three Crotchets. In 
the Eight Bar you have a Minum Reft which you 
mult (filently) meaſure, as two Crotchets z ac-- 
cording to the two Figures you ſee. under it. 
The ſecond Staff or Stanza is the ſame as the 
&rlt., only it is broken into Crotchets, (four of 
Aby which you may exact- 


ly meaſure the Notes which ſtand above them, 
according to our propoſed Method. 

When you can fing the former Example in exact 
Time, you may try this next, which hath 24; in E. 
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In the eight Bar ofthis Example you have a . — 
num Reſt and a Crotchet Reſt ſtanding both toge- | A 
ther,vhieh you may reckon as three Crotchet Re, 
accord ing to the Figures which ſtand under them. 
This mark # which you ſee at the end of the 7 
five Lines, is fer to direct us where the firſt Note 
or the next five Lines doth ſtand, and is there- 
26, fore called a Directer. 
We will now proceed to quicket Notes, 8 
Which we muſt turn our dividing Cyotchets into 
Hubers; Four whereof muſt be Sung with the 
* Handigown, and four with it I x 
Tour Examp le ſhall be ſer wich a G Cliff, and. |. 
li in A, that you may be ready in nu Jour 5 
e e of the Clif. 1 
ad? 0 ein. ot 
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| hes you have 2: Hide cba eee 
| a Prick after it) divided into three Quavers, in 
ſeveral places of this Example; expretied by the 
Dnavers in the under Staff: which: Jpaverr 1 |: 
would have you to ſing or play often over, that 
they may Teach you the true length «of your © 0 
Prickt:Crotebet, which is of great uſe for- Singing 5 
or Play ing exactly i in Time. wits 
hen you ſee an Aub or 3 over or 


CG 


| _ two, three,! Or more Notes, like thoſe in the 
* | lower 


| 1 aner BED yy 


lower Staff of the late Example, it fignifies i in 
_ Muſick, fo many Notes to be Sung to one 
Syllable; (as Ligatures did in former times) in 
Maga made for Viols or Violins, it Agnifies ſo 
dex opp to be played with one motion of 
the 
Two ſtrokes through theLines fignifie the endof 
a Strain; If they have Pricks on 4 ſide rus: 
"the Strain is to be repeꝗted | 
This Mark & fignifies a Repetition from that 
place only where it is ſet, and is called a Repeat. 
This Mark or Arch i) is commonly ſer at the 
end of a Song or Leſſon, to ſignifie the Cloſe or 
Concluſion. It is alſo ſet, ſometimes, over cer- 
tain particular Notes in the middle of Songs, 
| when (for humor) we are to inſiſt or ſtay a little 
upon the aid Notes; and thereupon. is called 
a Stay or Hold, A 5 5 
EE BY a -&h 3 5 5 FE 


— 8. * enn a Note. 


Se or Driving a Note, is, when after ſome 
ſhorter Note which begins, the Meaſure or 
Half-meaſure, there imme iately,. follow two, 
three, or more Notes of a greater quantity, be- 
ire: you meet with another fhort Note (like 
t which began the driving) to make thenum- 
even; as when an odd Crotcbet comes betore 
two, three, or more Minums; or an odd Quaver 
before two, three, or more Crotehets. 
Jo facilitate this, divide always the Greater 
1 into two of the Leſſer; that is, if they be 


Aims, divide them into two Sab _ ; 
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In this Example, the firſt Note is a Ortcbe,| 
bie drives *htough the Minum in D, and the 
Meaſure i is made even by the next Crotchet in C. 

The ſecond Barr begins with a Pricht. Crotehet, 
Which i is divided into three Oravers, in the lower: 
Staff, as formerly thewed. 
Cvotchet in G, is driven through three Minums, viz. 
thote in E, D, C, and the number is made even 


by the Crotchet ink, which anſwers to that Crotchet | 


which begun the driving. The fifth Bay begins 


with a Quaver, which is dfiventhrough the three 


Crotchets ſtanding in C, B, A, and is made dup cd þ 


the Quaver inG,which anſwers to it and fills up the 


meaſure. All which is made eaſie by dividing them 


Fro ſuch lefſer Notesas you ke in the lower Staff. 
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e: (Meaſure, and have always reference to ſome odd 
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Their moſt uſual place is the Beginning ar 


ſure. * 


fis longer, y 
is ſet there 1 d b 
vent before: For there is no ſuch thing as driv- 


u may conclude that the ſhort Reff 


ig a ſhorter Reft through a longer, like that. 


==} which we ſhewed-in Note. 
— When two Minum Reſts ſtand. together (in 

common Time) you may ſuppoſe that the firſt of 
i them belongs to the foregoing Time, and the ſe- 
chet, cond to the Time following; otherwiſe they 
the would have been made one entire Semibreue- Reſts. 


chet, after it. we commonlycount them as three Crotehet: 
wer Nes. In like manner we reckon a Crotchet and 2 
the Quaver-Reff as three Quaver-Reſts; and a Quaver 
vx. and Semiquaver as three Semiquayer-Refts. 

wvenk Concerning the Minum and Crotchet- Reſt, Ineed 


gins| nough informed in their meaſure, by what has 


kree | been delivered. The chief difficulty is in the o- 


»-by ther two; to wit, the Quæver and the Semiquaver- 
the] Reſts; which indeed, are moſt us'd in Inſtru- 
hem mental Mulick. 


taff] Your beſt way to deal with theſe at firlt, is to 
play them, as you would do Notes of the ſame 
„5 „ ᷑ f quantity, 
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89. Conterving odd Reſts,,, 


HPFFfFHP ain ts 50-009 1.9 Hen 1 
Dd Refts we call thoſe which take up only |  . 
| ſome part or parcel of a Semibrebes Time or 


Note; for by theſe two Odds the Meaſure is 

Middle of the Time, yer ſomerimes they ate ſet in 
the latter part of it, as it were, to fill up the Mea- © 
—— If you 255 ſhort Reft ſtand before one that le 


reference to ſome odd Note which 


n C. "When we have a ſinum-Reſt with aCrotehet- Reſt 


het} Tay no more, ſuppoſing you are already well e- 


23 
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22 4 Compendium of Mut. 
quantity: placing thoſe ſuppoſed or feigned 
Notes, in ſuch places as you think moſt convent- 
ent. I will give you one Example, which being 
well confider'd and practisd wi do the buſineſs,” 
CCC 
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fix d to em. 


0 10. of Toe Time: Ly 


: Wy: you ke this Figure [3] ſet at the 


beginning of a Song it ſignifies, that the 
Time or Meaſure muſt be compted by Threes, 


as we formerly did it by Fours, as in the fore- 
going Scheme. 


Sometimes rhe Tripla confiſts of three Mims - 
to a Meaſure. The more common Tripla i 1s three 


Crotchets to a Meaſure.. 


In thoſe two ſorts of Tripla, we compt or ima- 


Sine theſe two words [One Two] with the Hand 


down, and this word | Three | with it up, ſee the 
examples following with their mon — 
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Tripla three Crotchets to a Meaſure. re. 
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There are divers Tripla*s of a ſhorter Meaſure, | 
which by reaſon of their quick movement, are 
uſuaily meaſured by cor Pring three down, and 


* 


three up, with the hand; ſo that of them it may 


be ſaid, that two Meaſures make but one Time, 


and thoſe quick Fripla's are prick't ſometimes 


with Crotchets and Minums ; and ſometimes with 
naders and Crotchets. I will ſet you one Ex- 
ample ptick't both ways, with heir proper 
Moods fixt to em, that you may not be igno- 
rant of either when they ſhall be laid before 


feu, FE 
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2 | A Com a 
| Trip of fr cee vo Megs 


Bel des theſe 88 50 ſorts of Bplrs before 
mention d, you will meet with theſe ſeveral 
Moods which follow, as 3 Quavers in a Bar, 
whole Mood is mark'd thus, à Nine. Quavers in 
a Bar mark d thus 4 and is beat 6 down, and 3. 
up. Twelve Dnavers i in a Bar mark d thus g* and 
is beat 6 down 6 up, the ſame you have in | Crot- 
chets, as the laſt rwo mention d, which 
the ſame Moods and is beat the ſame Way. 


The 
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like Notes in Common Time. 
abating ſomething of the full value of the D 
Er Moods were in uſe; | 2x tot 


| Dr (n this acceptation) | is the leſ⸗ 


pyalue or quantity of Notes; a thing much uſed 
in former times when the Tripla Moods were in 


three.” The like was obſerved, ifa Minum came "4 
after a Semibreve, in the Mood named Imperfe# of + 
the More, in which 2 Semibreve contained three 3 


Miunums. 


Part of their value. 
the ſign of the Mood backward thus Þ (being 


-The me ral de underſtood "of any other 


projjertion} which propo riions i they ba of the 
e equality, 1 5 is, when the greater Ei- 


oth ſtard oe) de always de e mt. 


| by as 3 calFd Woſquizaltera proportion;which 


ſignifies a Tripla Meaſure of three: Notes to %. 


: ſuch like Notes of Commun. Time; or as ? which 


fignifies a Meſure of ſix Notes to: four of the 


which in this aeceptarion iS. the: leſſening, or 


a thing much uſed in former Ts Wien 1 


« | 


2 1 


ſening or abating ſomething of the full 


faſhion. Their firſt ſorts of Diminution were 
by Note; by Ref; and by Colour. By Nute; as 

when a Sembreve followed a Breve, (in the Mood * 1 
Perfect of the Leſs ) That Breve was to be made "i 
bur two Semzbreves, which otherwiſe contained 2 


By Reſt; ; 28 when ſuch Reſts were ſet after like 


7 * 
By Colour, as when any of the greater Notes, 
which contained three of the leſſer, were made 
black ; by which they were diminiſhed a third 


Another ſign of Diminution is the turning 5 


Lil 


out any ſuch Intention. 


Aenne, 
ſtill in uſe) which requires each Note to be 


play'd or ſung twice fo quick as when it ſtands; 


the uſual way. Alſo a daſh or ſtroke through, 
the ſign of the Mood thus & is properly a lign, 
of Diminution ; though many daſh it ſo, with 


They had yet more ſigns of Diminution; as 


Croſſing or Double-daſhing the ſign of the Mood; 
alſo the ſerting of Figures to ſigniſie Diminution 
in D ls, Tripla, Qiadrupla proportion; with o. 

ther ſuck like, which being now out of uſe, I 
will trouble you no further with them. And 
this is as much as I thought neceſſary for Tu- 
ning and Timing of Notes, which is all that bee 


longs to the Rudaments of Song. Q 1 
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„ TEACHING WT 1: 
The Principles of Compoſition. ' 
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Is 1 Of Connterpoint. 


Efore Notes of defferent Meaſure were in 

> uſe, their way of Compofing was, to fer 
A pricks or Points one againſt another, to de- 
not the Concords; the Length or Meafure of 
which Points was ſung according to the quantity 
of the Words of Sable which were applied 
to them. And becauke, in compoſing our Deſcant, 
ve ſet Note againft Note, as they did Point a- 
gainft Point, from thence it ſtill retains rhe 
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_ ferved,in the ſtops ore True : 


Their Names 


Aenne of Muſick, 
n reference to Compoſition in Cornterpoint, I 
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muſt propdſe unto you the Baſs, as the Ground- 


work or Foundation upon which all Mufical 
Compolitionis to be erected: And from this Baſs - 
we are to meaſure or compute all thoſe Diſtances 


or Intervals which are requiſite for the joyning 


of other Parts thereto. „ 
MUTOT 1THM Os 
$ 2. Of Intervals, 

N Interval in Muſick is that Diſtance or 

| Difference which is ixt any two 


Sounds, where the one is more Grave, the other 


more Acute. | * 
In feference to Intervals, we are firſt to conft- 
der an Unifon'z that is, one, or:the ſame ſound; 

whether produced by one ſingle Voice, or divers 


Voices ſounding in the ſame Tone. 


This Uniſon, as it is the firſt Term to any In- 
terval, ſo may it be conſidered in Muſick as an 
Unite in. 4rithyatick, or as a, Point in Goemetry, 
not diviſible i 355 : F 
As fornds-are more or ſeſs diſtant from any 
ſuppoſed Uniſon, ſo do they make greater or leſ- 
fer Intervals; upon which accompt, Intervals 


may be ſgid ig. be like Numbers, I1definitg Yar 
. thoſe which we are ers toconfider, be oh Ich 


as are _contaiued within our common Scale of 
SUITE) MO fi ik 47s iy CN WO oft * 
Muck u hich may he divided into fo man 
Parties. r Sections (only) as there he Stents 
or Halt Notes contained in the fald Scale Thar 
V8 to fe, Twelye in 64% e men be 0 
ett 'or 
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10. Sept. minor. 10. Leſſer 


| "6g 7. 4 Di zgpente. £5... 98 2 7. Perfect ns 23 
8 e, 0 6. Imper 0. 


62 Tritone. 6. Greater ath. 


% 5. Diateſſaron. F. PerfeQgth. ...... 
4 Ditows. 8 8 El 2 25 
3. Semiditoue. Leſſer 3 


„. Dt 5: 55 1 Greater 2d. 


N Uniſon. || tt 1 19 7 437 One Fran by {II 
Where rake-notice, that the Defedive 8th. = 
Greater 7th, are the ſame Hiterval in rhe Scale of 

Mufick;: The like may be ſaid of the Defectius 5th. 
and Greater 4th. Al ſo you: may obſerve, that the A 
Particle Semi, in S-midiapaſon, Semidiapente, Sr. 1 
doth not finifie the Half of ſuch an Interval, in A 
Mufick; but only impo ns GeGency a as want- 
ing 2 Semitone of Perfection. 

Out of theſe Semitanes or Half Notes, 18 
* Intervals or I which we. gall, C 


cords an Fee Lowollg;409 516 12298 wy 
E 3- of cand., 


YOucords i in \ Muſick. the ge, FP 1 5th. 6th. 

81h. By which 1 alſo their Octaves; 

as dau 12th. 13th. 15th. &c. All other Intetvals, 

as 2d. ath., 5th. and their Octaves, reckoning 
from the 85 are Di e 3 85, 9. oy in 2 | 
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As you ſte the 
i Concords and 
Diſcords com- 
puted here from 
the loweſt line 
upward; fo are 
they to be reck- 
oned from any 
line + or : ſpace 


9 6 wherein any 


Ws 


i ſeor Note of the 
reid. Imgerfe. Diſcords. / Baſs doth ſtand. 


Again, Concords are of two ſorts ; Perfect 


And Imperfe@, as you ſee denoted under the Scale. 


Perfelts are the » 5th. Sth. with all their Oct-⸗ 


aves. | Inperfeds are a 3d. 6th, and their Ottaves, 


ſee in the Scale. 
"i Enperfell have yet another aiſtinQtion to il, 


2 the Greater and Leſer gd. as alſo the Greater and 


2 5 e 'z e 
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0 64. Paſſage of the Corea. : 


irſt take notice that Hufes of the Em 4 
as two 5ths. or two Bths. rifing or falling 


5 i 
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Her are not allowed in Compoſition 3 25 
us 


Not 1 
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F of Compoſition. 3 
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to a 5th. is 


Hut if the Notes do either keep ſtill in the ſime 
line or ſpace, or remove (upward or downward) 


into the Octave; two, three, or more Perfects of 
the ſame kind may in that be allowed. 


Exanple. 


7. 
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Alſo; in Compoſition of many Parts ( where 


neceſſity ſo requires) two 5ths. or two 8758. 


may be tolerated, the Parts paſſing in contrary | 


Motion, thus: 
Allowed in Compoſition of many Parts. 
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The Nr from a ʒ̃th. to an 8th. or from an 8thᷣ. 

or the moſt part) allowable; ſo that 
the upper Part remove but one Degree. 
As for 3ds. or 6ths, which are Imperfect Con- 
cords; two, three, or mote of them, Aſcending or 


Deſcending together, are allowable and very uſual. 


In fine you have liberty to change from any one, 
to any other different W rg 1 nee 
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34 ACompondzium of tiupet. 
of the Parts keeps its . Secondly, PR both 


the Parts remove together, ſome few paſſages ex- 
cepted, as being leſs elegant in Compoſition of 


two or three Parts; though in more Parts more 
allowance may be granted to them. The pal- 


fages are theſe that follow. © 
ir not allowed i in few Pirts. . 
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The reaſon why theſe Paſſages are not allow- . 
ed, ſhall be ſhewed hereatter. e ; 


$ 5. Concerning the Key or 125 


E Very Compoſition i in Muſick, be it long or 


Mort, is (or ought to be) deſigned to ſome 
one Key or Tone, in which the Bajsdoth Aways 
conclude. This Key 15-aid to be either Flat or 


Sharp: not in 5 of its ſelf; but in relation 


to the Flat or Sharp 3d. which is joy ned to it. 
To diſtinguiſh this, you are firſt to conſider its 
5th. which conſiſts always ofa beſſer and a Grea- 


ter 3d. as you le in theſe two Ioftances, the Key 
being in G. Greater 


F 


| — — 3d. 82 Seſſer 34.” 5 


ER. 
— 8 =Leſſer * r reater 3d. 
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Th 


oY the leſſer 34 be in the lower place next to 


the Key, then is the Muſick ſaid to be ſet in a 
flat Key: But if the Greater 3d. ſtand next to 


the Key as it doth in the ſecond W then 


the Key is called Sharp. 


I will ſhew you this Flat and Sh 24.2 | 
ed to the Key in all the uſual Shop 5 an TMX 


ave; to which may be referr'd ſuch as are leſs | 


uſual; for however the Key be placed; it muſt 


always have its 5th. divided according to one 


of theſe two ways; and conſequently, gut, be 


either a Flat, ora Sharp Key. 


| E xampl * 
Fla. Shop, Fla, Shay; Flat. 
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oOfp the Parts keeps its place. Secondly, when both 


the Parts remove together, ſome few paſſages ex- 
cepted, as being leſs elegant in Compoſition of 


two or three Parts; though in more Parts more 


ſages are theſe that follow. 
Paſſages not allowed in few Parts. 
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The reaſon why theſe Paſſages are not allow- 


ed, ſhall be ſhewed hereafter. 


5 & 5. Concerning the N ey or Tone, 


E h Compoſition in Muſick, be it long or 


ſhort, is (or ought to be) deſigned to ſome 


one Key or Tone, in which the Baß doth always 


allowance may be granted to them. The paſ- 
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conclude. - This Key i- aid to be either Flat or. 


Sharp: not in reſpect of its ſelf; but in relation 


to the Flat or Sbarp zd. which is joy ned to it. 
To diſtinguiſh this, you are firſt to conſider its 


5th. which conſiſts always ofa Eefſer and a Grea- 


der 3d. as you ſee in theſe two Iuſtances, the Key 


being in G. Greater 


oy 
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lf the leſſer 3d. be in the lower place next to 
the Key, then is the Muſick ſaid to be ſet in a 
flat Key : But if the Greater 3d. ſtand next to 
the Key as it doth in the ſecond Inſtance, then 
the Key is called SH pr. \ . 
I will ſhew you this Flat and Sharp 3d. app! = 
ed to the Key in all the uſual places of an &- 
ave; to which may be referr'd ſuch as are leſs 
. uſual; for however the Key be placed, it muſt 
always have its 5th. divided according to one 
of theſe two ways; and conſequently, muſt be 


; either a Flat, or a Sharp Key. 


Exanple. 5 
Flat. Sharp. Py Flat; | Sharp. 38 Flat, 
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As the Baſs is ſet in a Flat or Sharp Key; ſo 
muſt the other parts be ſet with — or Sharps 


in all the Ottaves above it. 


< 6. Of the C ſes or Cadences egi to 
dle ey 


* 


| Hues ſpoken of the Key or Tone; it follows: 
| in order that we ſpeak of the Cloſes or Ca- 


dences which belong unto it. And here we muſt 
have recourſe to our forementioned 5th. and its 


| two 3ds: for upon them depends the Air of every 


Compoſition; they . ſerving as Bounds or Limits 
which keep the Muſick in a due decorum. 


True it is, that a skilful Compoſer may (for 


variety) carry on his Muſick, (ſometimes) to make 
a middle Cloſe or Cadence in any Key; bur here 


we are to inſtruct a Beginner, and to ſhew him 
hat Cloſes or Cadences are moſt proper and 
natural to the Key in which a Song is ſer. 8 
Of theſe, the chief and princ 9 is the Key it 
) the Baſs alk I 


Jelt; in which (as hath been ſai 


always conclude ; and this may be uſed alſo for 
a middle Cloſe near the beginning of a Song, if 
one think fit. The next in dightty, is the 5th. a- 
bove ; and the next after that, the 3d. In theſe | 


three places middle Cloſes may properly be made, 
1855 che we'd iS Sf: E 
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„ Printiples of Compoſition, ee 37 
But if the Baſs be ſet in a ſbarp Key; then it is 
not ſo proper, nor eaſie, to make a middle Cloſe 


or Cadence to end upon the ſharp 3d. and there- 


fore (inſtẽad thereof) we commonly make uſe of 
the 4th. or 2d. above the Key for middle Cloſes, 


Example, 


HH} = 


th. 
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Thus you ſee what Cloſes belon to the Key, 
both flat and ſharp: and by theſe two Examples ſer 


in G, you may know what is to be done, though the 


Key be removed to any other Letter of the Scale, 


§ 7. How to frame a Baſs. 
1. Et the Air of your Baſs be proper to the Key 
LL defigned. 2. If it have middle Cloſes, let 
them be according to the late Examples. 3. The 


1 longer your Baſs is, the more middle Cloſes will be 


required. 4. The movement of your Baſs mult be 


(for the moſt part) by leaps of a 3d. 4th. or 5th. 


uſing degrees no more than to keep it within the 
proper bounds and Aire of the Key. Laſtly, I 
would have you to make choice of a flat Key to 
begin with; and avoid the ſetting of ſharp Notes 
in the Baſs, for ſome reaſons which ſhall appear 


hereafter. Let this ſhort Baſs which follows ſerve 


for an Inſtance; in which there is a Cloſe or Sec- 
tion at the end of the ſecond Bar. EE 


*, | 5 > 3 8 a Exam le, C 


EE 8. How to joyn a Treble to the Baſs, 


HE Baſs being made, your next buſineſs is to 
a T joyn a Treble to it: which to effect, (after 
ou have placed your Treble 9 ) you are to ſet a 
Note of the ſame quantity with the firſt Note of 
your Baſs ;either in a 3d. 5th. or 8th. above your 
Baſs for we ſeldom begin with a 6th. in Counter: | 
point. FS : | 5 | 
Now, for carrying on the reſt, your ſecureſt way 
is, to take that Concord, Note after Note, which 
may be had with the leaſt remove: and that will 
be, either by keeping in the ſame place, or re- 
moving but one degree. In this manner you may 
proceed until you come/to ſome Cloſe or Sect- 
ion of the ſtrain; at which you may remove by 
leap to what Concord you pleaſe ; and thencar- | 


ry on the reſt as before. n | 
By this means you will be leſs liable to thoſe: 
Diſallowances formerly mentioned, moſt of them 
being occaſioned by leaps of the upper part. 
Only let me advertiſe you, that we ſeldom uſe 
St hs. in two Parts, except Beginning Notes, End- 
ing Notes, or where the Parts move contrary : 
that is, one riſing, the other falling. . 
If you ſet a Figure under each Note as you 
Prick it, to ſignifie what Concord it is to the Baſs, 
2s yon ſee in the following Examples, it will be 
lome eaſe to your Eye and Memory. . 


5 T3, 


Treble. 


8 Baſs. : 
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ESSE 
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ESSE Smet, 


Example 2 beginning with a 2d. 


SH 
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Take notice that the Baſs making a middle 
Cloſe at the end of the ſecond Bar, your Treble may 
properly remove by leap, at that place, to any o- 

ther Concord, and then begin a new movement 
by degrees; as you ſee in the firſt Example. 
l propoſe this movement by degrees, as the moſt 
eaſie, and moſt natural to the Treble part in plain 
Counterpoint: yet I do not ſo confine you thereto, 
but that you may uſe leaps when there ſhall be any 
GM LE 2 occa- 


o © A Compendium of Muſick, 


_ . 


occafion; or when your own fancy ſhall move you 


thereto: provided thoſe Leaps be made into Imper- 
fect Concords, as you may ſee by this Example. 


Treble, - T-J] : 


33 /4-84-4$-:43 


1 ee 


As for thoſe two 7 which you ſee in the 
Tecond Example; the firſ 


ther Sharp depends more upon a Rule; which is, 
that when the Baſs doth fall a 5th, viſe a ath ; 
that Note, from which it ſo riſes or falls, doth com- 
monly require the Sharp or greater 3d. to bejoyned to 
it. And being here at the concluſion, it hath a fur- 
ther concern; which is, that a Binding Ca- 
dence is made of that Greater 2d. by joy ning part 
ol it to the foregoing Note, ich is as frequent 


ES +» 


in Mufck at the Cloſe or. - Concluſion, ': x 
Amen at the end of a Prayer. "Examples: of "It 
are theſe that follow: 


| Cadence . Cadence 3d. "Cadence 3d. ; | 
Ak -E THE r E 


This . may be uſed by an Part 
which hath the Greater 3d, in the NEXT. lote be- 
fore a Cloſe. ' 
_ * There is another ſort of aden frequent in 
Muſick (but not at Concluſion) in which the 
Greuter 6th. doth lend part of its Note to the 
Note which went before ; the Baſs Deſcending 
4 Tone or Semitone, thus: 8 


J 3 ur i LA. 


955 = + 


7 9 — f E EEE 6th. Cadence. 


E 8 


This alſo is appliable by any Part, or in | any 2 | 
Key where the Greater 6th, is joyned to 2 


Notes M the *. 


* 


: 3 - 


as een of Muſes | 
I would now have you frame a Baſs of your 
own; according to former Inſtructions, and try 

bow many ſeveral ways you can make 4 Treble 


10 It. . : e ; 3 3 | | 
When you find your felt perfect and ready 
therein, you may try how you can add an Inner 
part to your Treble and Baſs concerning which, 
rake theſe Inſtructions. N 


909. Compoſitian of Three Parts. 


| RS you are to ſet the Notes of this Part in 
Concords different from thoſe of the Treble. - 
2. When the Treble is à 5th. to the Baſs, I 
would have you make uſe either of a 3d. or an 
8th. for the other Part; and not to uſe a 6th. 
therewith, until I have ſhewed you how, and 
where 2 5th. and 6th may be joyned together ; 
of which more hereafter, 3. You are to avoid 
 8ths. in this Inner part likewiſe, ſo much as 
you can with convenience. For though we uſe _ 
_ $:ihs as much. as Impertetts, yet we ſeldom 
make uſe of 8ths. in three Parts, unleſs in ſuch 
> places as we formerly mention d. The reaſon 
why we avoid 8ths: in two or three Parts, is, 
that Imperfect Concords afford more variety 
upon accompt of their Majors and Minors ; be- 
_ fides, Imperfects de not cloy the Ear fo much 
as Perfects do. 95 
Me will make uſe of the former Examples, 
that you may perceive thereby how another 
Part is to be added. x Ms 
_— 
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That E flat which you ee. in the third Bar of 

all the three Examples, of the Inner part, is ſet 
there to take away. the harſh reflection of E ſharp 


againſt E flat the foregoing Note of the Baſe: 


ter Note) w 
mann ner 36 * 


* 


4. — of Mock, 


which is that we call Relation Inharmonical, of 


which [ſhall ſpeak hereafter, As for the Sharps 


I refer you to hat I faid formerly of them: On- 
15 notice that part of the ſbarp 3d. in the Tre. 


Part of the ſecond Example, is joy ned to the 


foregoing Note, to make that Binding 9 


we . mentioned. 


P 10. . canpoſti, . Four Parts. 


I you deſign your Compoſit tion for four Parts, 


I would then have you to joyn your 2d. Tre- 
Ble as near as you can to the Treble; which is 


eaſily done by paking thoſe Concords (Note af. 
ich are next under the Treble, 


| Treble EE "4 EH 


V 


55 ne , J=525 _ = | | 
3 . e 
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4 = e 2 | 


4 Fee — 
1 make the 2d. Treble and Treble end both in 
the ſame Tone ; which, in my opinion, is better 
than to have the Treble end in the ſharp 3d a- 
bove; the Key of the Compoſition being flat, 
and the ſharp 3d. more proper for an Inward 
Parat onclufioeen 
I will now, by add ing another Part (viz. a Te- 
nor) ſhew you the accompliſhment of four 
Parts concerning which, theſe Rules are tq 
pb 2 „ 
Firſt, that this Part which is to be added, be 
ſet in Concords different from the other twWo 4 
upper Parts. That is to ſay, if thoſe be a 5th. * 
and 3d. let this be an 8th ; by which you may 
conceive the reſt. 5 
Secondly, I would have you joyn this Tenor as 
near the 24. Treble as the different Concords do | 
permit; for the Harmony is better when the 1} 
95 upper Parts are joyned cloſe together. 9 
Thirdly, you are to avoid two 8ths. or two 
5ths. rifing or falling together, as well amongſt 
the upper Parts, as betwixt any one Part and the 
Baſs; of which there is leſs danger, by placing 
the Parts in different Concords. © © 
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Here you may perceiveeach Note of the new. 


* „„ 


hy added Tenor, ſet in a Concord till different 
r : 


| ; Pole them into ſeveral Concords, as you ſhall 
1 think convenient, MP ” 
| $ 11. How 


PF. 


% 4h a; #15), 91 AH 
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Concorüs joy ned at once, to any one Note of the 


d is taken, thu- 
=| which is the beſt manner 


"DAE of cloſing, and the only 
way of taking a 5th,and 


It th. together. 
it All this is to be un- 
detſtoodas ſpeakingof 


a perfect 5th. But there 
is another 5th in Mu- 


8 fick, called a falſe, de- 
=þ fective, or imperfect 


====I===F-=R 5th. which neceſſarily 


requires a th. to be joy ned with it: And tho? I 
never heard any approved Author accompt it for 
a Concord, yet is it of moſt excellent uſe in Com- 
polition; and hath a*particular grace and elegan- 
ey, even in this plain way of Counterpoint. It 
is commonly produced by making the lower term 

r N | | = L000 
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ct it Baſ-Note, Sharp, x you hin the two Tn; a 
ſtares following, ee e eee 


hn 12. Wi * tion in a WE OY 


E will now proceed to a. ſhaip, Key; in 
which, Et hs. are very frequent; for there 
are certain ſharp Notes of the Ba „which neceſ⸗ 

ſarily require a leſſer 6th. to be joy ned to them: 
As namely, 1. The Half: Note, or leſſer 2d. under 
the Key of the Com ofirion. 2. The greater 3d. 

above the Key. 3. Alſo the 3d. under it, requi- 
ring ſometimes the greater, and ſometimes the leſ- 

Jer 4th. to be joy ned to it, as you ſee in the ſub- 
ſequent Example; in which: the Notes of the 
Baſs requiring a 6th, are marked with a Dagger 
% 


Conn. 49 
9 RO ERS . 


„ 01 


ee 


. „ 
Things to be noted in this Example are theſe? 
1. When the Notes of the Baſs keep ſtill· in the 
lame place, it is left to your liberty to remove the 
other Parts as you ſhall think fit: An Inſtance 
whereof you have in the next Notes after the be- 
ginning. 2. Take notice (and obſerve it hereafter} 
that the Half Note or ſharp Second under the Key, 
doth hardly admit an 8th. to be joyned to it, 
without offence to a critical Ear; and therefore 
have I joyned two 6ths. and a 3d. to that ſharp 
Note of the Baſs in F. 3. In the firſt part of the 
- Tecond Bar, you may ſee the Treble lending part 
of its 6th. to the foregoing Note, to make that 
Binding Cadence which we formerly mention d. 
Pag. 41. 4. You may obferve that now I permit 
the Treble to end in a fharp 3d. which I did not 
FF approve when the Key was flat. 
I! be Figures ſhew you which Parts are 6ths. to 
the Baſs, as the marks, _ Notes of the Baſs 


. * 


Es 
,_ F'M 2 


358d A Compendjunrof fekt. 
. uire them: whereyou muſt know, that the Baſs- 
8 in all ſuch like Notes, doth aſſume the AN 
an upper Part; wanting commonly a 3d, ſome- 
times a 5th. of that Latitude or Compaſs which 
js proper to the true nature of a Baſs. 8 
| To demonſtrate this, we will remove the faid 
Notes into their proper Compaſs ; and then you 
will ſee thoſe 6ths. changed into other Concords; 
the upper Parts remaining the ſame they were, - 
7 5 e ufing thoſe Notes which the Baſs aſſumed 
1 45 . 


Example. 5 
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. To TTY 
Here you may perceive, that by removing thoſe 
Notes of the Baſs a 3d. lower, all the 6ths. are 
taken away, except that 6th. which made the 
Binding Cadence: and that alſo will be taken quite 
away, If we remove its Baſi- Note into its full La- 
ditude, which is a 5th. lower; as you will eaſily 
fee by the Inſtance next following. 


. By 
* 


8 TM ; 4 * 


been ſhewed, you ſee 
where 6t hs. are to be 
uſed in Compoſition; 
and how they may be 
avoided when you 

leaſe. But I would 


6ths. to be joyned to them, are more apt for few, than 


for many Parts. The like may be ſaid of Baſſes 


that move much by Degrees. | 
$ 1 3. Of Tranſition, or Breaking a Note. 


Ode thing yet remains, very neceſſary (ſome- 


\J times)in Compoſition : and that is, to make 


{mooth or ſweeten the roughneſs of a Leap, by a 


gradual Tranſition to the Note next following, 
which is commonly called the Breaking of a Note. 


The manner of it you have in the following Ex- 
amples, where the Minum in B, is broken to a 3d. 


| th. and 5th. both downward and upward. 


fu 


ſtmaller Notes, Where _=_ 
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ſes of Compoſit ofition. *© © « 51 "YN 
_—zz © By thiswhich hath. 
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4 2.4 have you take notice, 
that Baſſes conſiſting much of Notes which require 


notice alſo, that two, 


ere 

three, or more Notes, ſtanding together in the ſame 
Line or Space may be conſidered as one intire 
Note, and conſequently capable of Tranſition. 


Exanple. 
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In which, you have no more to take care of, but 
that the firſt Nad expreſs the Concord, and that 
the laſt produce not. two 5ths. or gt hs. with ſome 
other Part. To avoid which (if it ſo happen) the 
following Note of the other Part may be alter- 
ed, or the Tranſition may be omitted. 
We will. take the late Example with its 6ths. 
and apply ſome of rheſe Breakings to ſuch Notes 
as do require them, or may admit them. 
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Fils of Compoſition. © 3 
The Breakings are marked with little Stars un- 
der them; which you will better conceive ifyou 
caſt your Eye back upon their original Notes. 
In this I have made the 1/f. and 2d. Treble end 


both in the ſame Tone, that you might ſee the 
Tenor fall by Tranſition into the Greater 3d. at the 


Cloſe. 
Theſe Rules and Inſtructions which I have now 
delivered, being duly obſerved, may (I doubt not) 


ſuffice to ſhew you what is neceſſary for Compoſi- 


tion of Two, Three, or Four Parts, in Counterpoint. 
Ill have ſet my Examples all in the ſame Key, ( vix. 
in G.) that I might give the leſs diſturbance to 


your apprehenſion; which being once comfirm- 
ed you may ſet your Compoſitions in what Key 


” 
. 4 
3 
* | 
7 , 
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105 pleaſe, having regard to the Greater and | 


er 3d. as hath been ſhewed. 
» 14. Compoſition of 5, 6, and 7 Parts. 


D pears, that there can be but three different 


TD Y that which hath been ſhewed, it plainly ap- 
c 


Concords applyed at once to any one Note of _ 


the Baſs, that is to ſay, (generally * ei- 
7. 


ther a 3d, 5th. and 8th. or a 3d. 6th. and 8th. 


Hence it follows, that if we joyn more Parts then 


| thiee to che Baſs, it muſt be done by doubling © * 


Tome of thoſe Concords, v. g. Ii one Part more 
be added, which makes a Compoſition of Five 


Parts, ſome one of the ſaid Concords muſt ftifl 


be doubled. If two be added, which makes a 
Compoſition of fix Parts, the duplication of two 
of the Concords will be required. If Three Parts 


more be added, which makes up Seven Parts; 
then all the three Concords will be doubled. And 


. conſequently, the more Parts a Compoſition con- 


fiſts of, the more redoublings of the Concords 
will be required. Which 80 muſt be he 0 
„%%% = ä ther 


EE 
ther in their Odaves, or in their Uniſons. I men- 
tion Uniſons,. becauſe” many Parts cannot ſtand 
within the Compaſs of the Scale of Mufick, but 


| ſome of thoſe Parts muſt of neceſſity meet ſom- 


IS . 


times in Uniſon. : 


That I may explicate theſe things more clear- 


ly, I will ſet you Examples of 5, 6, and 7 Parts; 


with ſuch obſervations as may occur therein: And 

being able to joyn ſo many Parts together in 
Counterpoint, you will find leſs difficulty to com- 
poſe them in Figurate Deſcant; becauſe there 
you will have more liberty to change or break 
off upon the middle of a Note. | 


Example of Five Ert. 
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Here you ſee ſome one of the Concords Rill . 
doubled, as may be obſerved by the 9 
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. which denote 1 — 5 W 93 © ſhall be of S © ©: 
Parts; wherein two Concords will ſtill Lace 4 
tO each Note of*the-Baſs. "IN 


Exauple of Six 2 . 
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lere you ſee two Concords doubled; in which, 
all you have to obſerve is, how they remove ſeve- 3 
ral ways; the one upward, the other downwazgd, = 
by which means they avoid, * ae 4 
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| "EN this Py are -thels galt that 
all the three Concords are, either doubled; or if 
any one ſtand. ſingle, (as that which makes the 
— Cadence mult always do) it doth neceſſi- 
ite ſomeè other Concord to he trebled. Secondly, _ 
— the Parts do meet ſometimes in Gn | 


w] ben 


main ſo. longer than neceſſity requires. Laſtly take 
- notice, that the Notes of one Part may be pla 


ſd tranſpoſed are marked with 
them, that you may take better notice of them. 


or upon any voluntary Gels The Notes 
itt 


Eight Parts. 


h 15. O, two Baſſes, and Compoſition of 


Mam Compoſitions are ſaid to have two Baſ- 
1 fes (becauſe they are exhibited by two Viols 
or Voices) when, in reality they are both but one 


Baß divided into ſeveral parcels; of which, either 


Baſs doth take its Part by turns, whilſt the other 

ſupplys the office of another Part. Such are com- 
monly defign'd for Inſtruments. But herę we are 
to ſpeak of two Baſſes of a different nature; and 
that in reference to Compoſition of Eight Parts; 
which, whether intended for Church or Cham- 
ber, is uſually parted into two Quires ; either 


Quire having its peculiar Baſs, with three upper 


Parts thereto belonging. 1 
Theſe two Quires anſwer each other by turns: 
ſometimes with a ſingle voice, ſometimes with 
two, three, or all four; more or leſs, according 
to the ſubject, matter, or fancy of the Compoſer. 


But when both Quires joyn together, the Com- 


: pom conſiſts of Eight Parts, according to the 
following Example. In which you will ſee two 


Baſſes, either of them moving according to the 


nature of that Part; and either of them alſo, if ſet 
alone, a true Baſs to all the upper Parts of either 
Quire; for ſuch ought the two Baſſes to be, which 


here Ido mean. And thaugh ic be a thing which . 
3 


=. 


as. 


+, Poowipres of Compoſition. 55 
| when it eannot be avolded; yet they muſt not re- 
above or below the Notes of another neighbou- 
ring Fart; either to avoid the Conſecution of Per- 


e ſtars over 
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- of aux chief — fo jo gbſerve yet W. 
not hut deliver my opinion thetein; leavin N 
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As concerning 


2 


reſpective Note, either an Octave, an 


becauſe. the upper Baſs (being {et alone, or 
ſounding louder than the other) will. be a. 4th. 


to all thoſe upper Parts which were Ofaves to 
the lower Baſs. But where the Baſſes are a 3d. 


one to the other, if you take away the lower 
Baſs, the 8ths. are only changed into, 6ths. A- 


gain, if you take away the lower Baſs where they 
are a 6th. one to the other; thoſc upper Parts 
be 8ths. 


which were 6ths. to the lower Baſs, wil | 
to the higher. Where the Baſſes Tound in Uriſox 


or Octave, the upper Concords are the ſame · to 


Either. 24 A ny 
The reaſon why I do not affect a: 5th. betwixt 


the two Baſſes in Choral Muſick is, that I would. 


not have the Muſick of one Quire to depend up- 
on the Baſs of the other, which is diſtant from 
it; but rather, that the Mufick of either Quite 
be buflt upon its own proper Baſs, and thoſe 


two Baſſes with all their upper Parts to be ſuch _ 
as may make one entire Harmony when they 


Joyn together. , 
One thing more concerning two Baſſes is, that 
though they may often meet in 34s. yer if they 
move ſucceſſiwely in ſimple 3ds. they will pro- 


. duce a kind of buzzing,in low Notes eſpecially, 


(as J have ſometimes obſerved) which is not ro 
be approved unleſs the Humour of the Words 
ſhould require it. | 


What we have faid of four Parts in a Quire, 


the ſame maybe underſtood if either Quite con- 


fiſt of five or fix voices. Alſo, if the Muſick be 2 


compoſed for three or four Quires, each Quire 


ought to have its peculiar Baſs, independent of | 
1 : 7 oy - ; 4 e | | the 
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the. concordance. of theſe two 


Baſſes betwixt chemſelves; it muſt be; in everx 
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"he A. . 2 the gr the C Compoki- 
tion confiſts of when all are Joyned — — in 

full Chorus; the greater allowances may be 
game: becauſe the multi plicity of voices doth 

own or hide thoſe little ſoleciſines' which in 
fewer Parts would not be allowed. 
This is as much as I think neceſſary to be 
thewed concerning Counterpoint, or plain Deſcant, 


which is the Ground-work, or (as I may ſay ) 


the Grammar of Muſical Compoſition.” And 


though the Examples herein ſet down (in which 


J have endeavoured no curiofity but plain in- 
ſtruction) be ſhort, ſuitable ro a Compendium, 


i — 2 are (J hope) Tafficient to let you foe , 


on your Compoſitions to what 


e you an ſha defire. | 2 
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5 1. Concerning Diſcords. 


are Indefinite z for all Intervals, except - 


| Df: 25. we formerly faid of Inetvuals = 


ing thoſe few which preciſely terminate 
the Concords, are Dzſcords. But our concern 


in this place, is no more than with theſe that 


follow, viz. The Leſſer and Greater Second. The 
Leſſer, Greater, and Perfe Fourth. The Leſſer, 
or Defective Fifth. The Leſer and Greater 


vento. By theſe I alſo mean their Ockave:. 
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4 2. How Derbe ini diets 


D. [cords are 4 ways (chiefly uſed in Com- 
poſition. Firſt, in Diminution; That is, 
when two, three, or more Notes of one Part, are 
ſet againiſt one Note ofa different Party nd this 

is commonly done in making a gradual tranſi- 
tion from one Concord to ànother; of which 
you had ſome intimation pag. 51. where I ſpoke 
of Breaking a Note. 

In this way of paſſage, a Diſcard may be al- 
lowed in any one of the diminute Notes, except 
the fixſt or leading Wa which ought ney 
to be a Concord. 


T0 which may be cette al kinds of Break- 
ings or Dividings, either of the Baſs it ſelf, or of 
<0 that is Joyned to itz * which vou 


A 5 4 + oY — 
8 _ ” 
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e 
. may fee hundreds of Examples in m Book na-. 
32 med The Diviſon Viol, 3d. Part ; the hole diſ- 
m- courſe being upon that Subject. „ | 
is, Here again take notice, that two, the, or 
are | more Notes ſtanding together in the ſame line or . 
this ſpace may be conſidered as one entire Note; and =_ 
nfi- | may admit a Diſcord to be joyned to any of + Þ} 
ich || thetn, the firſt only excepred... {237 8K 
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3 4 56 gf 
Although in this Example, I ſhew vvhat li 

17 have to uſe Diſcords; where many Notes 
nd together in the fame line or ſpace, which 
may Pay be uſed in Vocal Muſick, where 
oth the Parts pronounce the ſame words or ſyl- 

| ferne ler it is not very uſual in Mu: 
U k made for Inſtruments. 1 


. 3 9 3. of Syncopation. | 
1 uke other way in which Diſcords are not on. 
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the Note of another Part; 
be following Examples. 
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6 A campen Moſick. 
Theſe Examples do-ſhew you all the Bindings. 
or Syncopations that areuſually to be found - as: 
-ths, with 6ths ; 6ths. with 5ths; 4ths. with 3ds ; 
24, with 2ds. Why 8ths. and 5ths. are exempt 
from Binding with their neighbouring Diſcords, 
ſhall preſently appear. 
In this way of Binding, a Diſcord may be apply - 
ed to the firſt Part of an Note of the Baſs, it che 
other Part of the Binding Note did ſound in con- 
cordance to that Note of tae Baſs which went be- 
fore: and ſometimes alſo without that qualifica- 
tion whetein ſome Skill or Jud gment is fequired. 


9 4. Paſſage of Diſcords. 
5 ſcords thus admitted, we are next to confi- 
der how they are brought off, to render them 
delightful; for fimply of themſelves they are 
harſh and diſpleaſing to the Ear, and introduced 
into Muſick only for variety; or, by ſtriking the 
ſenſe with a diſproportionate ſound, to beget 2 
greater attention to that which follows; to the 
hearing whereof we are drawn on (as it were) 
by a neceſſary expectation. eh 
This winding or bringing a Diſcord off, is al- 
ways belt effected by changing from thence into. 
ſome Imperfect Concord, to which more ſweet? 
neſs ſtems to be added by the Diſcord founding 
before it. And here you have the Reaſen why an 
St h. and a 5th. do not admit of Syncopation or 
Binding, with their neighbouring Difcords: be- 
cauſe a 7th. doth Pais more pleaſingly into a 6th. 
as alſo a 9th; into a ĩoth. or 3d. And as for a 5th. 
though it Bind well enough with a 6th. (as you 
did ſœe in ſome of the foregoing Examples) yet 
with a 4th. it will not Bind ſo well, becauſe a 
4th, doth Paſs mote properly into 2 3d. 


„% % TT 


Theſe 
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) of Difcoras. Q. + RY 67 
Theſe little windings and bindings with Diſ- 
- cords and Imperfect Concords after them, do very 
much delight the Ear: yet do not fatisfie it, but 
hold it in ſuſpenſe (asit were) until they come to 
2 perfect Concord; where (as at a Period) we 
underſtand the ſence of that which went before. 
Now, in paſting from Diſcords to Imperfect 
Concords, we commonly remove to that which is 
neareſt, rather than to one that is more remote; 
which Rule holds good alſo in paſſing from Im- 
perfect Concords, to thoſe that are more Perfect. 


8 5. Diſcorde, Note againſt Note. 


A we have mention d but two ways + 

. in which Diſcords are allowed; that is, in 

: -Dirainution, and Syncopation; yet we find a 

|| third way, wherein Skiltul Compoſers do often 
_uſe them: which is, by ſetting Note for Note of 

the ſame quantity one againſt another: And 

N though it be againſt the Common Rules of Com- 

I poſition; yet, being done with judgment and 

) 


deſign, it may be ranked amongſt the Elegances 
of Figurate Muſick. . h | 
? Ihe prime or chief of which, for their uſe and 
5 excellency in Muſick, are a Tritone and a Semidza- 
2 pente; that is, the Greater or Exceſtue 4th. and 
> the Leſſer or Defective 5th. Which according to 
1 | the Scale, where we have no other diviſions or 


r diſtinctions than Semitones or Half. Notes, ſeem 

5 to be the ſame Interval, as to proportion of found, 
» either of them conſiſting of fix Semitones; but 

> their appearance in practice is, one of them as 2 

u 4150; the other like a 5th ; which, it placed one 
a above the other, compleat the compaſs of an 
8 Octave, in manner following. 55 
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Their aſe in Figurate Deſcant is ver pe, 
both in Syncopation and Note againſt Note, as 
in Counterpoint. The Tritone patles naturally i in- 


to a 6th, the Semidiapente into 4 34 thus: 


Tri ritone. 


The Parts or Sounds which they uſually re- Im 


quire to be joyned with them, either in Binding of 


or without it; are a Second above the lower Ky] 


Note of the Tritone; ; and a Second above the Ice. 
_ higher Note of the Semidiapente which —— the 


that 6th. we mention d pag. . mans dh w Fig 
be joyned with an Imperfe® lag 
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Ditone. 


gemidiasme. 


66. Diſcords in double Tranſition. 


— | I Shewed you formerly, (pag. 51.) how a Note 
is ſometimes broken to make a Tranſition by 
degrees to fome other Concord. | : 
— | Theſe Tranfitions or Breakings are commonly 
— fexpreſsd in 3 or Crotchess; ſomtimes 
— [though ſeldom) in Minums. The Examples I 
gave you were ſer for the Treble, but may be 
applyed to the Baſs alſo, or any other Part. 
No, if the Baſs and an upper Part, do both 
re- make a Tranſition at the ſame time, in Notes 
ng of the ſame quantity, and in contrary motion, 
er Ewhich is their uſual Pafſage ; there muſt (of ne- 
he ¶ceſſity) be an encounter of Diſcords, whillt ei- 
des ther Part proceeds by degrees towards its de- 
ro Fligned Concord. And therefore in ſuch a Paſ- 
I age, Diſcords (no doubt) may be allowed Note 
againſt Note. on: 


A Compendium of Muſick. .. 
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Beſ des theſe which depend upon che Rule of 
Breaking and T ranſition, there may be other ways | 
wherein a Skiftul Compoſer may upondefign'fet 

a Diſcord, for- which no general ule is to he 

given; and therefore, not to be exhibited to a 
Beginner; there being a great difference betwixt 

that which i is done with judgment and deſign, and 

that which is committed by overſight” or igno- 

rance. Again, many things may be allowed in 

Quavcrs and Crotchets (as in theſe Examples that 

I have ſhewed) which would not be fo allowable 
in Minums or Semibrever. „ | 
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FJ told you formerly that Diſcords are beſt 
brought off, when they paſs into Imperfet Con- 
495 which! is true Doctrine, and ought to be 
obſerved (as much as may be) in Vat 1405 ad 
Syncopation: But in ſhort Notes and Dim! 
tion, we are not ſo ſtrictly obliged to 9 —. 5 
of that Rule. Neither can we Aſcend or Deſcend 
by degrees to a 5th. or to an 8th. but a 4th; will 
come before the one, and a 7th. before the other. 
Again, a 7th. doth properly paſs into a 5th. 


when the Parts do meet in contrary motion, as 
you ny fon the 5 next 1 5 
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And bee you may ſe two ol. both Pats 


' Deſcending, betwixt the Baſs and higher Treble '5 


not by overſight, but ſet with deſi n. 3 


67. Of Relation Fuharmonical. 


| Ar this diſcourſe of Diſcords, 1 thick 1 

very proper to ſay ſomething concerning 
Relation Inharmonical, which 1 Normen did 
but only mention. 5 


MED b 111 8 
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n. 
KRelation or Reſpeck, or Reference Inharmenf 
cal, is à karfh: reflection of Flar againſt Sharp ina 
croſs: form. that is, when the preſent Note of one 
Part, compared with the foregoing Note of ano- 
ther Part, doth produce ſome Rarſir and difpleaſ- 
mg Diſcord.. Examples of it are ſuchasfollow: 


—— — 


6 


The firſt Note of the Telit is in E ſparpʒ which 
conſidered (crofs-wiſe) with the ſecend Note of 
#he Baſs in E flat, begets the ſound of a Leſſer 
Son £ which is a Diſcor#. The fecond Example 
is the fame Deſcending. 
The third Example, comparing E ſſurp in the 
Baſs, with B flat in the Treble, produces a falſe 
5th. which is alſo a Diſcord. The like may be 
Hid of the fourth Example. 2 — 
The firſt Note of the Baſs in the fifth Exam 
e in B. fat: which compared with the 
alk Note of the Treble, in E. arp, produces the 
Wund of a Tritone or Greater 4th. which is alſo 
2 harſh Difcord. C 
Though theſe croſs Relations found, not hot in 
together, yet they leave a harfhneſs in the Ear, 
wliicfris to be avoided; eſpecially inCompoſition 


But you muſt know, that this croſs reflection 
of Flat againſt Sharp, doth nor always produce 
e,, NEON 


Example. _ 


For it is both uſual and proper for the up- 
per Part to change from for to. ſharp whem the 
Baſs doth. fall a Zeſſex 38. as you ke im the firſt 


and ſecond Bars of this Example. Alſo that re- 


— 


flection of F Harp againſt b flat, in the third Bar, 


7 * 


which produces the ſound of a Leſſor ath. is not 
Relation Inharmonĩcal. The reaſon thereof you 


hall preſencly have. But firſt I will give vou 


2 clearer Inſtance thereof, by comparing it wirkt 
another 4th. flat againſt f croſ&-wile;, that 
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The fift two Inſtances ſhevs a Relation of N 
Harp in the Baſs, againſt B flat in the Treble, which 
begets the ſound of a Leſfer 4th. and is very good 
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Per 4th.. Perfect ath. Greater 4th, 


As to the reaſon, why F ſharp againſt E flat doth 
not produce Relation Inharmonical, we are to 
conſider the proportion of its Interval; which (in- 
deed) belongs rather to the Theory of Muſick: 
for though the Ear informs a Practical Compoſer, 
which founds are harſh or pleaſing; it is the ſpe- 
culative Part that confiders the Reaſon why ſuch - 
or ſuch Hitervals make thoſe ſounds which pleaſe 
or diſpleaſe the Ear, | n 
But we will reduce this buſineſs of the Leſſerat h. 
into Practice; that thereby we may give a reaſon 
to a Practical Muſician why it falls not under Re- 
lation Inharmonical. To which purpoſe we will 
examine it according to our common Scal of Mu- 
lick; and there we ſhall find it to conſiſt of no 
more than four Semitones or Half-Notes ; which 
is the very ſame number that makes a Ditone or 
Greater 24.ThisExample will render it more plain, 


Liffer Im. | Greater 2d. 
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6th. | 
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Baut this 6th. in fight; is no more in ſound than a 
common 5th. which we may demonſtrate by the 


ſharp; and likewiſe B flat now # | 


—_ 


dee Diſeirans Is 
' Now I ſuppoſe that no Praftical Muſician wilh 


ſay that the two Terms of a Greater 3d. have 
any harſh Relation one to the other; which 


granted, doth alſo exempt the other (being the 


like Hiterval) from Relation Inharmonical, tho? 
in appearance it be a 4th. and hath fat againſt 


2 in a croſs reflection. | 17 41 

By this you may perceive that diſtances in 
the Scale, are not always the ſame in ſound, 
which they ſeem to the fight. To.illuftrate this 
2 little further, we will add a Lefer 34. to the 
former Leſſer 4tb. which in appearance will 
make a Leſſer 6th. for ſo the degrees in the Scale 


will exhibit it in manner following. 


4th, 34. 8 


6 


Scale it ſelf: For, if we remove each Term a Semi- 
tone lower (which muſt needs keep them ſtill at 


the ſame diſtance) we ſhall find the 6th. changed 
into a 5th. in fight as well as ſeund; and the 


Leſſer 4th. likewiſe changed into a Greatar 3d. as 
you may ſee in this Example. „ 


ASIA And if we remove the 
— F latter three Notes again, 
=* 75 and ſet them a Semitone 
higher by adding a ſharp to each Note, thus; that 
which in the firſt Inſtance -E L= 
was D flat, is now become C e 


— 


changed into A. Hf 
This removing of the Concords a Semitone 


higher or lower, as allo the changing them into 


» 3 
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Keys 


A Compendium of Met. 

Keys which have no affinity with the Cardinal 
Key upon which the Aire of the Muſick de- 
pendeth; does many times cauſe an Untunable-. 
neſs in the Concords, as though our Strings were 

out of Tune when we Play upon Inftruments 
which have fixed Stops or Frets: And this alſo 
happens amongſt the Keys of Harpfichords, and 
Organs, the reaſon whereof is, the inequality 
of Tones and Semitones; either of them having 

their Major and Minor; which our common 
Scale doth not diſtinguiſh. And this has cau- 
fed ſome to complain againſt. the Scale it ſelf, 
as though It were defective. Concerning which 
I will preſume no further than the delivering of 
my own opinion; to which purpoſe I muſk firſt 

Tay ſomething „ ER . 


98. of the Three Scales of Muſick. EY. 


He Three Scales are theſe, 1. Scala Diato- 

1 mica. 2. Scala Cromatica, 3. Scala Enhar- 
wonica, The Diatonick Scale, is that which ri- 
tes to a 5th. by three Taxes and a Semitone; and 
from thence to the 8th, by two Foxes and one. 
Semitone : which Semitoxe is denoted in both pla- 
ces by Fa; as I ſhewed in the beginning df this. 
Treatiſe. „„ 7 

| E.- 1 


5 | Fa... Fa. 


This is (in eff) the Old Grecian Scale, con - 
ſiſting of four Tetrachords or 4ths. extending to 
a double Ocave; which Guido Aretinus, a Monk 


| Die of Diſeard. 9 
of St; BenediF's Order (about the year of our 
Lord 960). changed into a form in which it now 
is; ſetting this Greek letter © Gamma at the bot- 
tom of it, to acknowledge from whence he had 
i - and This (for its pr uſe) is now called 

the Common Scale of Mufict. 
The Chromatick Scale riſes to a 5th. by a Tone 
and five Semitones; and from thence proceeds to 
an 8th. by five Semitones more. 1 7 


Some perhaps may find fault with this Exam- 
ple of the Chromatick Scale, as being not the u- 
ſual way of ſetting it down - but I thought it the 
beſt Inſtance I could give a Learner of it, as to its* 
uſe in Practical Muſrck ; in which it is fo fre- 
quently mixed with the Diatonick Scale, that the 
& flat and # ſharp which formerly belonged to B 
only, have now got the names of the Chromatick 
Signs, by their frequent application to Notes in all 
places of the Scale: and the Muſick which moves 
much in Semztones or Half- Notes, is commonly 
called Chromatick-Muſick. And from hence it is 
that an Octave is divided into 12 Semitonrs. 
The Enbarmonicꝶ Scale riſes gradually by Deiſes 
or Quatter-· Notes; of which 24 make up an Cm. 
ave : and is ſo far out of uſe, that we ſcarce know 
how to give an, Example of it. Thoſe who en- 
deayour it, 40 ſet it down in this manner. 


1 


But 


* 
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can Aſcend or Deſcend by ſuch Minute degrees, 
and hit them right in Tune. Neither do I ſee how 
Syncopes or Bindings with Diſcords (which are 
the chief ornaments of Compoſition) can be per- 
formed by Quarter-Notes. Or, how the Con- 
cCords (by them) can be removed from Key to 
Key, without much trouble and confuſion. For 
theſe reaſons I am ſlow to believe that any good 
Muſick (eſpecially of many Parts) can be com- 
poſed by Quarter- Notes, although I hear ſome 
talk much of it. OY | 
Only one place there is, where I conceive a 
Quarter- Note might ſerve inſtead of a Semitoxe; 
which is, in the Binding Cadence of the Greater 
gd. and That, commonly, is covered or drowned 
— by the Til of the Voice or ſhake of the 
Finger. P | T4 ys 
5 fancy, that as the Dzatonick Scale 
is made more elegant by a Mtxture of the Chro- 
; ?natick ; ſo likewiſe it might be bettered by help 
of the Enharmonick Scale, in ſuch places where 
thoſe little Diſſonances do occur. 
I do not deny but that the ſlitting of the Keys 
in Harpſchords.and Organs; as alſo the placing of 
a Middle fret near the Top or Nut of a Viol or 
Theorbo, where the ſpace is wide may be uſeful 
in ſome caſes, for the ſivegtning of ſuch Diſſo- 
nances as may happen in thoſe places: but I do 
not conceive that the Enharmonick.Scale is there- 
in concerned, feeins thoſe Diſſonances are ſome- 
times more, ſometimes leis, and ſeldom that we | 
a - N OL 


FM 


T 
of them do hit preciſely the Quarter of a Note. 
Nov, as to my opinion concerning our com- 

mon Scale of Muſick ; taking it with its mix- 
ture of the Chromatick ; I think it lies not in the 
wit of man to frame a better, as to all intents and 
8 purpoſes for Practical Muſick. And, as for thoſe 
little Diſſonances (for ſo I call them, for want 
ofa better word to expreſs them) the fault is not 
in the Scale, whoſe office and deſign is no more 
than to denote the diſtances of the Coneords 
and Difeords, according to the Lines and Spaces 
of which it doth confiſt ; and to ſhew by what 
; degrees of Tones and Semitones a Voice may riſe 
| or fall. : **. 8 
Por in Vocal Muſick thoſe Diſſonances are not 
perceived, neither do they occur in Inſtruments 
which have no Frets, as Violius and wind Inſtru- 
ments, where the ſound is modulated by the touch 
„ of the Finger; but in ſuch only as have fixed 
Stops or Frets; which, being placed and, fitted 
for the moſt uſual Keys in the Scale, ſeem out 
of order when we change to Keys leſs uſual; 
and that (as I ſaid) doth happen by reaſon of 


the inequality of Jones and Semitones, eſpecial- . 
ty of the latter. | | . 
. Concerning which, I ſhall (with ſubmiffion 
; to better Judgments) adventure to deliver my 


ovvn ſence and opinion. And though it belengs 
25 more properly to the Mathematick Part of 
; Muſick, yet (happily) a Practical explication 
thereof may give ſome ſatisfaction ro a Practi- 
cal Muſician, when he ſhall ſee and underſtand 
the Reaſon. . | — @ 
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8 9. Of Greater am Leſſer Sernitories 


Pi you mult know, that Sounds have their 
Proportions as well as Numbers. 
"Thoſe Proportions may be explicated by a 
Jine-divided into 2, 3, K, 5, Ur mare equal Parts. 
Wewill ſuppoſe that line to be the String of a 
Lutr. or Vidal. Take which String van pleaſe, Jo - 
it berue;; but the ſmalleſt is fitteſt for the pur- 
Divide the length of that String, from the 
Nutt tothe Bridge, into two equal Parts; Rap 
it in the Middle, and you will hear the Sound 
f an OFavz, if youTompare it with the Souni 
of the pen String. Therefore isa Dinpꝗſon {aid 
to be in dla proportion to its Octave. 
Next, diwifle che String into three equal parts, 
and ſtop that part next the Nutt, (which will 
be at the Firet| h if rightly placed) compare the 
Sound thereat with the open String, and you 
Will here the difference to be à Fth. Thence 
3s.2 Ft Hi. {aid to the Sgſquzaltera prapartionz that 
18, A8 2 is ito 3. 5 8 
Again, GwWille your String into four equal 
Parts, iftap that Furt next the Nutt (uihich w III 
tbe, at thei] / Frut) and vou have a 4th. tothe 
OopEn String. Therefore a qth, is ſuid xo be. S 
quitertia Proportion, as 2 1 -. By theſe won 
may@onegive the Het towards the Nutt. 
If yonzadk me aoncerning the fer half of 
the String from whe mittdle to the Brillge:: the 
milfte of Hat half makes anuther auen unil 
Iſo every mitltite one atttar nnather. 
We will! now came:a litibemearer to ur ſhiiſi- 
_ inefs of Ee Somrtones. To which punpate we 
muſt Eviittc tive uur it Half unto equal Parts, 


5 
* 
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Firſt in the Middle; which will fall upon the 
Fret [ f.] Examine the Sound from [f] to [u 
(which is an Octave to the open String) and you 


will find it to be a 5th. Try the other half which 
is towards the Nutt, and you will hear it is 


but a 445. Em ͤ ] 
Next, divide that 5th. which is from [f] to ſ un 


into two equal Parts; and you will find that half, 


which is towards the Bridge, to be a Greater 3d. 


and the other half to the Nutt-ward, to be a. 


Leſſer 3d. | 1 

Then divide that Greater 3d. into two equal 
Parts, and you will have a Greater and a Leſſer 
Tone. Laſtly, divide the Greater Tone (which was 


that half next the Bridge) into two equal Parts, 


and you have a Greater and a Leſſer Semitone; 
the Greater being always that half which is nea- 
rer to the Bridge. | 


By this you may perceive that all our Muſical = 


Intervals ariſe from the Diviſion of a Line or 
String into e Parts; and that thoſe equal 

Parts, do ſtil | 
this is the very Reaſon that we have Greater and 
Leſſer Semitones. „„ 


% 


Thereupon, is a Tone, or whole Note (as we 
term it) divided. into Nine Particles, called Com- 


ma's: five of which are aſſigned to the Greater 
Semitone; and four to the Leſs. The difference 
betwixt them is called An, which ſignifies 
a cutting off. Some Authors call the Greater Se- 
mtone, Apotome ; That is (I ſuppoſe) becauſe it 


includes the odd Comma which makes that Apo- . 


tome. Thus you ſee a Tone or Note divided in- 

to a Greater and Leſſer Half; but how to divide 

it into two equal Halfs, I never ſee determined. 
The famous Kircher in his Learned and Ela- 


| 
i 
| 
(! 


produce unequal Sounds. And 


borate Murſurg:ia N pag. 103 es | 
| 01 
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$2 A Compendium of Muſick. 
of the Mathematick Part of Mufick, (which he 
handles more clearly and largely than any Author 
(J think) that ever wrote upon that Subject) 
doth ſhew us the Type of a Tone cut in the mid- 
dle by dividing the middle Comma into two chi- 
ſms. But that a (being divided Arithmeti- 
cally) will have its Greater and a Eeffer half (as to 
Sound) as well as any greater Interval fo divided. 
The neareft Inſtance can give you of a Sound 
parted in the middle, is an Octave, divided into a 
Tritone, and a Semidiapente; either of them con- 
' . fiſting of fix Semitones; as I ſhewed pag. 68. and 
yet there is ſome little difference in their Ra- 
tions or Habitudes. | 
I will give you yet a clearer Inſtance, by which 
you may ſe what different Sounds will arite, 
. from one Diviſion of a Line or String into equal 
Parts. To which purpoſe, divide that 5th. whick 
is from the Nutt to 12 Fret, into two equal 
Parts, with a pair of Compaſſes; (the middle 
whereof will hit upon d] Fret, if it be not placed 
with ſome abatement, for the reaſons beforemen- 
tioned ; ) and you will find, that the ſame wide- 
nefs of the Compaſs which divided the 5th. in the 
middle, and ſo made a Greater anda Leſſer 3d. the fl | 
fame wideneſs (I 9 2 75 from [h] towards 
the Bridge, will, inthe firſt place from h] produce 
2 4th. in the next place, a 5th. and in the next af- 
ter that, an Sth. according to this Line: 


rr PIE 


& 
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But ſeeing you cannot conveniently hear the 

Sound of that dt). it being ſo near the Bridge; 

take the wideneſs of the 5th. from the Nutr to 

_ = Fb] and you will find that the fame 8 
| | 5 = 


ANY WT ITY 


whicd mihes 4 5th. doth make an stb. in the 


Diſe of DJ) cords, 53 


next place aftet it according to this Line: 


"Fifth | Eight E 
= 


* "= [= 


If you pleaſe to try theſe diſtances upon the 
Table String of a Baſs Viol, you wil have a pto- 
Wen” 0! Fringe Sounds. | 


By this you may perceive that y equal di- 


viſion of a Line or String, doth tl produce 2 


greater Interval of Sound, as it approaches nearer 


to the Bridge: And, by this which hath been 
ſnewed; I ſuppoſe you ſee not only the Reaſon, 


but Neceſſity. of Greater and Leſſer Semitones, | 


Our next buſineſs i is to examine. 


6 10. Where theſe Greater ag Leſſer Semi- 


tones ariſe in the Scale of Muſick. 


7 N depends the Key in which a Song is 


ſett ; and upon the diviſion of its 5th. init 
the Greater and Lf er 3d. and the Fer ke 1er of 
theſe; which — wither the 
or ſharp, as hath been ſhewed. We will pelt 
the to be in G. 
The Hiatonicł Scale hath only two places in each 
Octave, in which a Semitoxe takes place. One is in 


_Tifing to the 5th. The other in riſing from thence 


to the 8th. And theſe two places are known by 


the Note fa 5 25 * 3 Theſe two 


Sounds 


4 A Compendium of Muſick 
Sounds denoted by fa, ate always the Leſſer Semi- 
tone from that degree which is next under them. 
So that from A to B flat, is a Lefſer Semitone : and 
betwixt B flat and B ſharp(which makes the dif- 
ference of the Leſſer and Greater 3d.) is (or ought. 


to be) always the Greater Semitone. The like may 


be underſtood of the higher fa. 4 
I know that fome Authors do place the Greater 


Semitone from A to B flat, and the Leſſer betwixt. 
B flat and B Harp; but I adhere to the other opini- 


on, as the more rational to my underſtanding. 


By this you ſee where Greater and Leſſer Seni. 


tones take place in the Dzatonick Scale. We will 


now caſt our Eye upon them as they riſe in the 


Chromatick ʒ accord ing to the Example I gave you 
of it. In which the Greater and Leſſer Half. Notes 


do follow each other ſucceſhvely, as ſhall be here 
_ denoted by two letters; I for Leſſer, and g for 
Greater 5 7 q : 2 5 2 7 ; 


c Example. 1 
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Nou, if we ſhould remove this Example a Semi- 
tone higher or lower; the Leſſer Semitones woulck 


fall in the places of the Greater; and contrarily, 


the Greater in the. places of the Leſſer: which 
tranſpoſition, is the chief cauſe of thoſe little Dif- 


ſdnances; which occafion'd this -diſcourſe! 


_ © Your beft way to avoid them, is, to ſer your 
Mufick in the uſual and moſt natural Keys of 
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$ 1. What is meant by Figurate Deſcant. 


are concerned as well as Concords.: And, 
as we termed Plain Deſcant, (in which 
was taughtthe uſe of the Concords) The Ground- 
work or Grammer of Muſical Compoſition, ſo 
may we as properly nominate This, the Orna- 
ment or Khetorical Part of Muſick. For, in This 
are introduced all the varieties of Points, Fuges, 
Syncope's or Bindings, Diverſities of Meaſures, In- 
termixtures of diſcording Sounds; or what elſe 
Art and Fancy can exhibit; which, as different 
Flowers and Figures, do fer forth and adorn the 
Compoſition; whence it is named Melotheſa flori- 
da vel figurata, Florid or Figurate Deſcant, ' 
| 5 "Ga . 


bl 15 ; A 


Fs Deſcant is that wherein Diſcords 


364 Compendium of Muſick, 
$ 2. Of the Greek Moods, and Latin Tones. 
Blur we treat of Figurate Deſcant, I muſt 


not omit to ſay ſomething concerning the 
Moods or Tones. Not ſo much for any greatuſe 


we have of them, as to let you know what is 


meant by them; and that I may not appear fin- 
gular; for you ſhall ſcarce meet with any Au- 
thor that has writ of Muſick, but you will read 
ſomething concerning them. „ RE 2” 
The Moods we mention'd in the firſt Part of 
this Treatiſe, were in reference to Notes, and 
. Meaſure of Time. Theſe are concerning Tune. 
That which the Grecians called Mode or Mood, 
the Latins termed Tone or Tune, The deſign of 
either was, to ſhewin what Key a Song was. ſet, 
and which Keys had affinity one with another. 
The Greeks diſtinguiſhed their Moods by the 
names of their Provinces z as Dorick, Lidian, Jonick, 
Phrigian, &c. The Latins reduced theirs, to eight 
Plain-ſong Tunes; and thoſe were ſet in the Tenor: 
Jo called, becauſe it was the Holding Part to 
which they did apply their Deſcant. © 
Theſe Plain-ſongsdid ſeldom exceed the Com- 
paſs of fix Notes or degrees of Sound: and there- 
ore were It and Re (as I ſuppoſe) applyed to the 
two loweſt, that each degree might have a ſeveral 
appellation : otherwiſe, four names, as now we 
uſe, viz. Mi, Fa, Sol, La, had been both more 
eaſie, and more ſuitable to the ancient Scale, 
which conſiſted of Tetrachords or 4ths. two of 
which made up the Compaſs of an Ofave. 
From theſe ſix Notes, Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol La, 
did ariſe three properties of Singing; which they 
named B QQuarre, B Molle, and Properchant or Na- 
' tural B Quarre, was when they Sung Mi in B; 8 


8 


FP "Ly rgnrate Deal. 8 
Cliff being then made of a Square form thus, u 
and fer at the beginning of the Lines, as we now 


ſt ſome one of the other three Clifs. B Molle was 


when they Sung Fa in B. Properchant was when 
their Ut was applyed to C; ſo that their ſix 
Nowtes did not reach ſo high as to touch B either 
Fat or ſharp. But in our modern Muſick, we ac- 
knowledge no ſuch thing as Properchamt , every 
Song being, of its own nature, either flat or ſharp: 
and that determin'd (not by B's flat or ſharp, but) 
by the Greater or Leſſer 3d. being joyned next to 
the Key in which any Song is ſet. 
| _ Theſe Moods or Tones had yet another diſtin- 
_ Qion; and that was joy Sas i or Plagal. This 
_ depended upon the dividing of the O᷑ave into 
Its 5th. and 4th. Authentick was when the 5th. 


me YE UF CT 
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ſtood in the lower place, accord ing to the Harmo- | 


f 

5 nical diviſion of an Octave. Plagal, was when 

* | the 5th. poſſeſt the upper place, according to the 

- Arithmetical diviſion thereof. ä | 

t „„ Example. ; 
 Anthemick. 2 Plagdl, 


2 — Sno 
— — 
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Harmonical. Ariibnetical. 


Mam Volumes have been wrote about theſe 
! Moods or Tones, concerning their uſe, their num- 
- ber, nature and affinity one with another; -and 
a yet the buſineſs left imperfect or obſcure, as to a- 
> | ny certain Rule for regulating the Key and Air 
4 of the Mufick, though one of the greateſt con- 
cerns of Mufical Compoſition. - 

Mr. Morley (upon this ow in his Þ:trodu- 
ion to Muſick, pag. 147. his Scholar making this 
Quærie, Have you N Rule to be given for = 

| EE 2 4 Ne 


uſtruct ion for ke 
it muſt proceed on 
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A Compendium of Muſick. 
of the Rey? anſwers, No; for 
| he judgment of the Compoſer ; 
pet (fairh he) the Church. men for keeping of their 
Keys have deviſed certain Notes commonly called the | 
eight Tuncs, &c. of which he only gives Examples, 
and fo leaves the buſineſs. And no marvel the 
' could give no certain Rule, ſo long as they took 
their fight from the Tenor; in which caſe it muſt 
of neceſſity be left to the judgment of the Com- 
poſer or Singer of Deſcant, what Baſs he will ap - 
ply unto it. But, according to the Method for- 
merly deliver'd in this Treatiſe, where we make 
the Baſs the foundation of the Harmony, upon 
which the Key ſolely depends, as alſo the other 
Keys which have affinity therewith, the buſineſs 
is reduced to a certainty of Rule, both plain and 
 ealie. (ſee pag. 34. Concerning the Key or Tone.) 
And though in Figurare Deſcant we often have 
 oecation to apply under-Notes to an upper Parr, 
' . as you will ſee hereafter, yer the whole conduct 
of the Compoſition, as to the Key and middle 
Cloſes thereto belonging, is the very ſame, and 
therefore to be obſerved, according to what we 
there delivered. : 
[ zive you this brief acco 's anc 
Tones, that you might not be wholly ignorant of 
any thing that belongs to Muſick : To which 
purpoſe I have contrived this little Table: col- 
lected out of ſuch Authors as number 12 Tones 


unt of the Moods and 


or Tunes an- 


Iwerable to 
the Grecianz 
Moods ; vix. 
ix  Anthen-lG 
tial, and fix} 4 


Anthentick, Flagal, | 
i1Dorick | 2|Hypo-Dorick eg 
2\Phrygian * Hypo-Phrygian 

Lydian Fiypo-Lydian | 
Mixolydianſ &Aypo-Mixolydian| 
Alan |1c|Hypo-Acolan 

lomck © 


Hypo-Tonick 


1 J ͤ ͤ BSE 


| To give you Models at large, of all thoſe fee. 


The firſt Column ſhews the Keys in the Scale 
of Muſick to which thoſe Tones and Moods are 
aſſigned. The ſecond expreſſes the order of the 


Aut hentick Tones: known by their odd Num- 
bers 5 48 I, 3,55 c. The third Column contains 


the names of the Grecian Authentick Moods. The 


fourth ſhews the Plagal Tones; known always 


by their even numbers; as 2, 4, 6, &c. Thelaſt 


or fifth Column contains the names of the Gre. 
cian Plagal Moods , diſtinguiſhed by the Par- 

_ ticle Fhpo, 5 . 
Where you may obſerve, that B mz, is eæempt 

from haying any Tone or Mood*aſſigned to it; 


becauſe Ffa, doth make an Inperfect 5th. there- 


to. Howbeit, B fa, is become a Key or Tone now 
much in uſe, eſpecially in Mufick compoſed for 


Inſtruments, E . | 
Bur, whereas we read ſuch ſtrange 2nd marvel- 


lous things of the various affections and different 
effects of the Grecian Moods; we may very pro- 


bably conjecture that ir proceeded chiefly from 
their having Moods of different meaſure joyned 
with them; which, we find by experience, doth 
make that vaſt difference betwixt Light and 


Grave Mufick ; though both ſet in the ſame Key, 


and. conſequently the ſame Mood or Tone. 
$ z. 07 Figurate : Muſick in general. 5 : 


| Fiume Deſcant (as J told you) is that where 
in Diſcords are concerned as well (thougk 


not fo much) as Concords. Lou have already 


been taught the uſe of both in Compoſition ;and_ 


Theſe are the Two Materials which mult {erve 


you for the raiſing of all Structures in Figurate 
Mufick. | EF 


ra! 
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ral Structures, were to write a great Volume, 
not a Compendium. It will be ſufhcient that I let 
you ſee the Form of Figurate Deſcant; and that 
give you ſome ſhort Examples of ſuch things 


as are of moſt concern; with Inſtructions (ſo 
near as I can) for their contrivance. We will 


begin with ſetting a Baſs to a Treble, as we for- 


merly did with making a Treble to a Baſs. 
bY” $ 4. How to ſet a Bals to a Treble. 


[ N this you muſt reckon your Concords from 


A. the Treble downward, as in the other you did 
from the Baſs upward. Which is but the ſame 
thing in effect; for, a 3d. 5th. 6th, and 8th. are 


Mill the fame, whether you reckon them upward 


or downward. | | 
But, whereas in plain Counterpoint, I did order 
the Baſs to move on, for the moſt part, by leaps 
of a 3, 4, 5, Oc. (which indeed is the moſt pro- 


movement of the Baſs in that kind of Com- 
poſition; ) here you muſt know; that in Figurate 


ſcant, thoſe leaps are frequently changed or 


broken into degrees; as you may eafily conceive 


by this Example. 


And therefore it is left to your liberty to uſe 


either the one or the other as occaſion ſhall re- 
uire. Only take notice that if (in theſe Break- 


ings) the Parts do Aſcend or Deſcend together — 
. e· 


1 


Un n 
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degrees, it muſt be e in 3ds. or 6ths. If 


they move con that is one ri- 


ſing, the other line) 5 you have li rty to paſs 
ch Diſcords as well as Coneords, according 


to what I ſhewed of Diſcords Note againſt Note. 
For the reſt I refer you to the Principles former- 
ly delivered in Compoſition -of two Parts. And 


if your Treble do chance to hold out any long - 


Note, you may let the Baſs, during the time, 


paſs on from one Inperfect Concord ro another; 


as from a 3d. to a 6th. or the contrary. T he 


like may be oel of the _ when the 


Baſs holds out a Note. | 


BIS: 


Alſo your Com __ will be more neat, is 
you can uſe ſome fo in your Baſs IA uni- 
tating and — ND Jotes of the Treble in 

ſuch places as will admit it. 


We will now ſuppoſe a Treble made b ſome 
other perſon, as indeed, this was, which I am 


about to Prick down (made by a Perſon of Qua- 
liry) and given to have a Baſs ſet to it. 


Brample 


ps : 


. Example of a Baſs made to a Treble: 


PRETTY 7 2, —.— 
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Here you ſe the Baſs ſtill anſfivering and imita- 

ting the Treble, (ſo near as the Rules of Compo- 
ſition do permit) ſometimes in the Octave, as you 
dee in moſt Part of the firſt Strain; and ſome- 


pa 
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I The like may be undeiftood of the Inner Parts, 


or of the Baſes, when the Compoſition is deſign- 
ed for two. Howbeit the higheſt Part for the time 
being is ſtill to be accounted the Treble: and the 


loweſt Part, whatever it be, is ating that time) 


the Baſs to all the Parts that ftand above it. 
Laffly, whereas in Counterpoint I commended 

unto you the joyning of your upper Parts ſo cloſe 

together, that no other Part could be put in a- 


mongſt them - in Figurate Mufick (eſpecially for 


i 
Inſtruments) that Rule is not ſo ſtrictly obſer- 
ved ; but each Part doth commonly move accor- 
ding to the Compaſs of the Voice or Inſtrument 
for which it is intended. But the Principles of 
Compoſition, as the chooſing, ordering and plac- 


ing of the Concords, are the very ſame we deli- 


vered in plain Counterpoint : that is to ſay, In two 


or three Parts you are to avoid 8ths. except in 


ſuch places as there mentioned: In Four or more 
Parts you are ro diſpoſe thoſe Parts into ſeveral 
Concords, as much as you can with convenience. 


§ 6. Concerning the Conſecution of perfect 
of the ſame kind ; and of other Diſallom· 
ances in Compoſition, © Go 
1 Told you (pag. 32) that Perfedts of the ſame 
kind, as two 5ths. or two Sths. rifing or fal- 


ling together, were not allowed in Compoſition. 


Alto (pag. 33, 34.) I ſhewed ſome other paſſages, 
= ited in few (that is to fay, in twoor three) 
rts. Here I will give you the reaſon why ſuch 


paſſages are not graceful in Muſick . And firſt 


concerning the Conſecution of 5ths. and 8ths... 
Theſe two are called Perfect Concords ; not on- 
ly becauſe their Sound is more perfect, (or more 


perfectly fixed) than that of the other Conſo. 


nants which are ſabordinate to them; but alſo, 
hecauſe they ariſe from the firft two Proportions 


that are found in Numbers, viz. an 8th. from 
Dupla, and a 5th. from Seſquialtera, as I ſhewed 


Now, as to the Difallowance of their follow- 
ing one another of the ſame kind; you may ob- 


ſerve, that our Senſes are ſtill delighted with va- 
riety; as we may inftance in this: Suppoſe an 


excellent Diſh of Meat, red with greateſt in- 
duſtry to pleaſe the Taſt, were ſet before us to feed 
on; would it not be more acceptable to have ſome 
variety after it, than to have the ſame over again? 
The very ſame it is in Sounds preſented to our 


Ear; for, no man that hath skill in Muſick, can 
dear two perfect yt hs. or two 8ths, betwixt the fame 
Parts, rifing or falling together, but his Ear will, be 


diſpleaſed with the latter of them; becauſe he 
expected in place thereof ſome other Concord. 
This Reaſon againſt the Conſeeution of 5ths. 
and 8ths, being admitted, we will now proceed 
to the other Diſallowances; which, upon due 
examination, we ſhall find to ariſe from the very 
fame conſequence. T- 

For the better underſtanding of this; you muſt 
know, Firſt, that every Diſallowance doth end 
either in an 8th. or in a 5th. (by theſe I alſo mean 
their Octaves.) Secondly, that a Difallowance is 


commonly generated by both the Parts moving 
the ſame way. Thirdly, that every leap in Mu- 


tick doth imply a Tranfition by degrees, from 


the former to the latter Note, by which the Leap 


is formed. Laſtly, that thoſe implicit Degrees, 
y reaſon of both Parrs moving the fame way) 
o always . — a Conſecution of two ( if 
not more) Perſects of the fame kind. 
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To render this more clear, we will take ſome 


2 thoſe Paſſages not allowed in pag. 34. and 
break the Lea ps into Degrees, according ro what 


1 ſhewed pag. 51, 52. of breaking a Note, as you 
Ke in the following Examples: 


* 

3 8 988 3 
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of the ſame kind: And where both Parts Leap 


the ſame way, if you break thoſe Leaps into De- 


grees, there will ariſe from thoſe Degrees, Three 


of the ſame Perfects. And this implicit Conſe- 
cution of 8ths. and 5ths. arifing from thoſe De- 


grees, is that which renders ſuch Paſlages leſs 


X Des to the Ear, and are thereupon named 


ifallowances, 


Theſe which I have ſhewed may ſerve for your 
underſtanding of the reſt ; for they are all of the 
lame nature > EPR, One, which Mr, Morley 


and 


SO 


ESR 


* this you ſee, that if both the Parts move the 
ſame way, one of them by a Degree, the other 

by a Leap; that Leap (I fay) being broken into 

Degrees, begets a Conſecution of two Perfects 


*. 
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and othets call hitting an 8th. on the 


97, 
face; that is; when an upper Part, 
meeting the Baſs upon an 8th. doth 


skip up from thence into ſome other gr == 
Perfect Concord, thus: 4 
ut whereas I told you, and have ==! 


ſhewed. that a Diſallowance is com- — U 
monly generated by bothParrs moveing the ſame 
way; you muſt know, that all Paſſages of that 
fortare not Diſallowances; for, you will hardly 
find a Diſallowance where the Treble removes but 
one Degree; except that which I ſhewed in the 
firſt inſtance of the late Exam les, where the Tre- 
ble falls by Degree from a 6th. to an 8th, or (per- 
12 ni the Baſs ſhall make an extravagant 
Leap (as it were ſet on purpoſe) to meer the 
Treble in a 5th. or 8th. In any other way, I do 
not ſee how a Diſallowancè can occur, whilſt 
the Treble removes but one Degree, thou -h both 
Parts riſe or fall together. Bur if the Treble Or 
upper Part do skip, whilſt the Baſs removes but 
one Degree, (the ſame way) you may conclude 


it a Diſallowance. 
I will give you Examples of both thats ways, 


that you may compare them by your Eye and 
Ear; and fo you will better perceive what is, and 


what i is not allowed. | | 
b I Examples. 


kfb, into the 8h. Paſſages into the 5th 


a Fact Bad. _ Bad. Good, Bad. Good, Bad. | 
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If you try the Sound of theſe two. Ways with 


an Inftrument, you will perceive that thoſe Paſ- 


—— 
2 


ſages wherein the Treble removes but one Degree, 
are ſmooth and natural; but in the Other where 
the Treble doth Leap, the Paſſage is not ſo plea- 
ſing no the Ear. | E 
The Reaſon whereof (as I conceive) is, be- 
cauſe Leaps are the proper Movements of the 
Baſs, and Degrees more natural to the Treble 
part, as | formerly delivered in Plain Counterpoint : 
And therefore, ſo long as both Parts proceed in 
their natural Movements (the Bafs by Leaps, and 
the Treble by Degrees) the Conſecution is not ſo 
"perceptible, becauſe it gives no offence to the 
Kar ; for that which is proper and natural can- 
not be diſpleaſing : But if you diſorder this na- 
tural Movement, by makeing the Baſs to move 
by a Degree, and the Treble to Leap the ſame 
way inro a Perfect Concord, the Conſecution 
thereof preſently begets a Diſallowance. 
Laſtly, take notice, that moſt of thofe Paſſages 
we call Di ſallowances, may be tollerated in the 
Tenor or2. Treble, (being covered by a higher Part) 
though, in the higheſt Part, it ſelf, they would 
not be allowable: And therefore when your Treble 
or higheſt Part ſhall make a Leap, (which is fre- 
quent in Figirate Deſcant) your chief care muſt 
he, that the ſaid Treble or higheſt Part( compared 
with the Baſs) be not guilty of any Difallow- 
ance ; of which there can be no danger, if the 
Leap be made into an Imperfe&t Concord. 
T hat you may hetter remember them, moſt 
Diſallowances may be referred to theſe two Heads: 
1. When the higher part skips to a 5th. or 8th. 
whilſt the Baſs removes but one Degree. 2. When 
both Parts skip out the ſame way into a 5th. or 
Sth. And this is as much as I think neceſſary con- 
cerning Diſallowance, © § 7. Con- 


JJ. 
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9 7. Concerning the Conſecution of Iths. 


P and 5ths. , ; 


- 1 Formerly ſhewed you (pag. 74.) three diffe- 


rent 4ths. vix. a Leſſer, a Greater, and a Mid- 
dle th. named Diateſſaron, which for d iſtinction 
I call a Perfect 4th. becauſe it ariſes from the 
perfect dividing of an Octave into its 4th. and 5th. 
as well B55 fen to the Arithmetical as the Har- 


monical Diviſion thereof. 


Theſe 4ths. are ſo neceſſary, (or rather unavoid- 
able) in Compoſition, that you ſhall ſcarcely 
ſee Two, Three, or more Parts joyned to any 
Baſs, but there will frequently be one of them 
betwixt ſome two of the upper Parts. - 

Again, Three Parts cannot Aſcend or Deſcend 


together by Degrees in Mufical Concordance, 


but there muſt (of neceſſity) be a Conſecution 
of ſo many 4ths. betwixt ſome two of the up- 
kak, : | 

Nov, if that Conſecution conſiſt of different 
at hs. mixed one with another, it is very good - 
But if the 4ths. be of the ſame kind, the Con- 
ſecution is not fo allowable. The Reaſon there- 
of is, that 4ths. are the Reſemblances or Reſo- 
nances of 5ths. as may be ſeen in This; that if 
you tranſpoſe the Parts which exhibirthoſe gths. 
by placing the Lower an Octave higher, or ſet- 
ting the Higher an Octave lower, thoſe 4ths. 
will be changed into 5ths. as you may ſee in the 
following Inſtances. 50 


„ Example. 
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Three the. betwixt the | Three ths. betwixtk 


2 Treble and Tenor, the 1 Treble and Tenor, | 


EZES== == 
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The Notes tranſpoſed are thoſe of the Tenor in 
the firſt Inſtance ; which being placed an Ofave 
higher, _— made the Treble or higheſt Part 
in the {econd Inſtance, begets three 5ths. inſtead 
of the former three 4ths. A 1 
The queſtion now is, whether theſe three 5ths. 
being of different kinds, be not allowable in Com- 


ſition, (If they be allowed, there is leſs doubt to 


made of the 4ths. they being alſo different.) 
Hete is no Conſecution of Perfects of the Tame 


kind; for the middle 5th. is Imperfect: Neither 


is there any harſhneſs or diſſonance offered to the 
Ear, ſo near as I can perceive. And thougn Mr. 
Morley (in his Iutroduction, pag. 55.)with other pre- 


£:ſe Compoſers of former times, did not allow a 


Perfect and an Impertect 5th. to follow immedi- 
ately one the other; yet later Authors, as well 
Writers as Compoſers, do both uſe and PETS; 


A EYNIY Ceili 
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See Kircher, in his Muſurgia Univerſalis pag. 621. 


„„ 


Dia Dan. 2 
De licentia duarum Quintarum; where he cites Hi. 
eronimus Kapſperger, a very excellent Author, uſing 
nyo 5ths.. one after another, in divers places ofa a 
Madrigal, with much Art and Elegancy ; and in 
the very beginning of the ſame, makes no {cruple 
of ſetting four 5ths. Perfect and Imperfe@ one after 
another. The Example is this which follows, 


o 2 COR _— 
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As For my own opinion, in do not only allow 
the Conſecution of two 5ths. one of them being 
Imperfect, but (being rightly taken) eſteem it a- 
moneſt the Elegances of Figurate Deſcant. 

This] ſpeak, ſuppoſing them to be in ſhortNotes. 
But if the Notes be long, as Semibreves, and ſome- 
times alſo Minums, I ſhould then rather chooſe to 


have the Perfect 5th. to hold on, till the other Part 


remove to a6th.before it change to an Imperfet5th. 
As for Example. 
Not thus, but thus, or thus, 


e 


F 


e iet. | 
08. Conſecution of 3ds. aud 6ths, 


=” Greater zds. can hardly follow one the o- 
I ther, without Relation Inharmonical ; yet in 
%% a a. 

a Binding Cadence 
they are allowable, 
as thus: 

In which an In- 
ner Part will pro- 
perly come in, as 
you ſee in the Ex- 
ample. | 
And, by this you 
may perceive that 
Relation Inharmonical is ſo 


— — Bat in Leaps they 
—_ Eo —— will not do fo Hell 3 
I = 

— takes. | 


Greater 6ths. are anſwerable to Leſſer 2ds. and 
therefore may follow one another, as you may 
ſee next following: . 1 


—=F2mtot*t . Leſſer the. are like in na- 
= — ture toGreater 3ds. and there- 


| fore the Conſecution of 
FP: 2 them is liable to Relation 
ERC Ibm}. 


— — — —7 — wo 


Thus you have a 


{ht account how 3ds,and 6th. 
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may follow one another when they are of the ſame 


kind. As for their change from Greater to Leſſer, or 
er B. it is ſo natural, that you cannot A- 

5 Deſcend, either in "24s. or 6ths. but it 
200 by by a frequent changing from the Leſſer 
reater, or from the Greater to the Leſſer. 

123 ow, as to their Paſſage into o hes Concords; 
he moſt natural is commonly that which may 


| be done with the leaſt remove. 


Hence it is obſerved, that the Leſſer 6th. paſſes 


more naturally into a 5th. and the Greater 6th. 
into an 8th, as you ſhall ſee inthe tollowing 
Inſtances. bo | 


10 1 Greater 6th. 
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Theſe little removes by a Tone or Semitone, do 


connect or make ſmooth the Air of the Mufick, 


in paſſing from Concord to Concord; which, by 


_ greater removes, would often ſeem disjoynted. 


I will now ſpeak of a Fuge; which is the 
prime Flower! in F igurare Deſcant. 
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Notes; begun by ſome one ſingle Part, 


conſiſt of ſo many) do follow or come in after the 
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8 9. of Fuga or Fuge. Dit A 
* is ſome Point, (as we term it in Myſick) 
8 conſiſting of 4, 5, 6, or any other num 1 75 
55 121 
Teconded by a following Part, bree os 
or ſuch like Notes; ſometimes in the Uniſon or 
Octave, but more commonly, and better, in WF 


— 


5 1 


or 5th. above, or below the Leading Part. 


Next comes in a Third Part, repeating the 
Tame Notes, commonly in an Octave or Uniſon 


to the Leading Part. 


Then follows the Fourth Part, in reſemblance 


to the ſecond. : 


The Fifth, and Sixth Parts (if the Compoſition 


lame manner, one after the other; the Leading | 
Parts ſtill flying before thoſe that follow ; and | 
from thence ithath its name Fuga or Fuge. The 
Form of it you have in the following Example. 


Example of a Fige. 
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Here you may obſerve, that though the lead- 
ing Part begins with an even Note, yet any fol- 
lowing Part may come in upon an odd Note; 
with an odd Reſt before it, when the Fuge doth 
require it, or permit it. 

Likewiſe take notice, that you are not ſo ſtrictly 
obliged to imitate the Notes of the leading * 
„00 ut 


5 ; 4 Vt 4 | # ff 5 75 4 
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but that you may uſe a longer Note inſtead of a 
ſhorter or the contrary, when occaſion ſhall re- 
quire. Alſo, you may riſe or fall a 4th. or 5th. ei- 
ther inftead of the other; which is oftentimes re- 
quiſite for better maintaining the Aire of the 


_ Muſick. a | 
$ 10, Of Arſin and Theſin. 


 QOmetimes the Point is Inverted, or moves per 
Arſm and Theſin, (as they phraſe it;) that is 
where the Point riſes in one Part, it falls in ano- 
ther, and likewiſe the contrary; which produces 
a pleaſing variety : A Figure of it you may ſee 

in this Inſtance of the former Point. 


. Example of it you have in that which fol- 
Jows. | * 2 


Example of a Fuge per Arſin & Theſin. 


„ ae 


. 
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Thus you ſee the Point per Arſi 1 & Thefn, O 


= near as I could contrive it in fo ſhort an Ex- 
ample : only in the 5th. Bar, the Tenor doth 
not preciſely * the Point; which I note 

unto 


- HU ,478 ' * 
10 | ame ck. 
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- unto you, as being better (of the two) to injure 
the Point, chan the Aire of the Muſick ;. 7 2 
fign of a Compoſer” being to pleaſe the Ear ra- 
ther than to fatisfie the Eye. Here the Point 
vas expreſt both ways in each Part; but it is left 
to your liberty whether you will have one Part 
maintain the Point per Arſn, another per Theſm, 
or what other way you ſhall think fit to mix 
them; every man being Maſter of his own fan- 


3 | bk þþ - 9 5 
N Sometimes the Point is Reverted, or turned 

backward thus: 9 Bios | 
| But then it muſt 


J 1 144 be ſuch a Point 
— 0 as hath no Prick - 


Ie] 


RS note in it; be- 
1 Reverted, _ * Prick 
— +—#———T]# wi tand upon 
s os OH the wrong fide of 
P. ff the Note when 
Theſrn FKeverted. — is Re- 
e verted. 


8 Ometimes the Mufick begins with two or 

O more different Points, which the Parts do 
interchange by turns, in ſuch manner as they 
did in the le foetal Fuge per Arſin & Theſin - 

An Example whereof you have as follows. 
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a Example of two Points moverng together in Fuge. 
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By theſe Examples you ſte what a Fuge is. I 
will now lead you towards the forming thereof; 
as Childjenare led when they learn to go. 
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17. How to form a Fuge. 


Pins made choice of ſuch Notes as you 
11 think fit for your Point, Prick them down 
in that Part which you deſign to begin the 
to follow next; and whether in a 4th. or 5th. 


above or below the leading. Part. Perhaps the 
latter end of the Fuge-Notes which you have 


Prickt down, may agree therewith: If not, you 


may add ſuch other Notes as may aptly meet 
the following Part at its comeing in” 

Next, prick down the Fuge- Notes of that 
following Part; and add what other Notes may 


be requiſite for meeting of the third Part, which 
(properly) will come in upon the Octave to the 
beginning of the leading Part. 


Then carry on the third Part, by adding ſuch 
Notes as may meet the beginning of the fourth 
Part, as it comes in upon an Octave to the be- 


ginning of the ſecond Part. And, if you rightly 


conceive my words and meaning, your Scheme 
will appear like this which follows, according 


to the firſt Platform of our firſt Example of a 
_ Ingle Fuge. "> TN | 


. 


Exanple. 


That done, conſider which Part you will have 


— 


N 


wee Ben., 


IF 


Example of the foſt Platform of a Fuge. 


Having done this, you may fill up the empty 
places with ſuch Concotds and Pindings as you 
think fitteſt for carrying on your Compoſition ; 
until you repeat the Fuge, in one of thoſe Parts 


that begun it; which may be done either in the _ 


ſame, or in any other Key that will beſt main- 
tain the Air ofthe Mufick ; for good Air is chief- 
ly to be aimed at in all Muſical Compoſition: 
And this repeating or renewing of the Fuge or 
Point, ſeems always more .graceful when it 
comes in after ſome Pauſe or Reft by which 
means more notice is taken of it; as of a man 
that begins to ſpeak again, after ſome little time 
of filence. 1 N 

The ſame method I have ſhewed in four 


: Parts, may alſo ſerve you whether the Parts be . - 
more or leis, ig 


8 15. Of 


ID ran 


$ 13. Of Muſick Compoſed for Voices; 


* ever renowned Deſcartes, in the beginning 
of his Compendium of Mufick, inſinuates, that, 
of all Sounds the Voice of Man is moſt grateful; 


becauſe it holds the greateſt comformity to our 


* And (no doubt) it is the beſt of Muſick; 
a | 


compoſed ind exprefled in Frrfekkion: 


More certain ir is, that of all Muſick; That 


- ought to have the precedence which is defigned 


to ſing and ſound forth the Praiſe and Glory of 


the Incomprehenfible SOURSE, SOUL, ES. 
SENCE, and AUTHOR of all created 
V 5 <2 a 
Io this intent, Hymns, Pſalms, Anthems, Ver- 
files, Reſponſaries, Metets, &c. are ſet and Sung 
in Muſick : of which no man is ignorant that 
hath frequented Either: the Churches beyond 
Sea, or the Cathedrals in England. . 
Of theſe forementioned, ſome are compoſed in 


Plain Counterpoint; others in Figyrate Deſcant, 


with Points, Fuges, Syncope's; Mixtures of Dif- 
cords, E7c. according to what we have ſhewed 
and taught in this preſent Treatiſe. [= 

In this divine uſe and application, Muſick 


may challenge a preheminence above all the o- 
ther Mathematick Sciences as being immediate- 


ly imployed in the higheſt and nobleſt office that 
can be perform'd by Men or Angels. 


Neither, in its civil uſe, doth it ſeem 1 ferior 


to any of the reſt, either for Art, Excellency, or 
Intricacy. 7 5 
Whether we conſider it in its Theory or Mathe- 


matick Part, which contemplates the Affections, 
Rations, and Proportions of Sounds, with all 


their nice and curious concerns. 


Or 


Fat Hann., | Tx 
Or in its Pra@ick part, which deſigns, con- 
trives; and diſpoſes thoſe Sounds into ſo many 
ſtrange and ſtupendious varieties; and all from 
the conſequence of no more than three Con⸗ 
cords, and ſome intervening Diſcords. 

Or in its Active, or Mechanic Part, which 
Midwifes and brings forth thoſe Sounds; either 
by the excellent Modulation of the Voice, or bx 
the exquiſite dexterity of the Hand upon ſome 
Inſtrument ; and thereby preſents. them to our 
Ear and Underftanding ; making fuch Impreſ- 
ſions upon our Minds and Spirits, as produce 
thoſe ſtrange and admirable Effects, recorded in 
Hiſtory, and known by Experience. . © 
Any one of which three Parts of Mufick, con- 
ſider'd in it ſelf, is a moſt excellent Art or Science. 
But this isaSubje&t might become a better Orator. 
Of Vocal Muſick made for the ſolace and civil 
delight of man, there are many different kinds; as 
namely, Madrigals, in which Fuges and all other 
Flowers of Figurate Muſick are moſt frequent. 
Of theſe you may ſee many Setts, of 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 Parts, Publiſhed both by Engliſb and Itali- 
an Authors. Next, the Dramatick or Recitative 
Mufick ; which (as yet) is ſomething a ſtranger 
to us here in England: Then, Canſonets, Vilanel. 
la's, Airs of all forts, or what elfe Poetry hath 
contrived to be Set and Sung in Mufick. Laftly, 
Canons and Catches, (of which we ſhall ſpeak 
I hereafter) ate commonly fett to Words: The 
þ firſt, to ſuch as be grave and ſerious : The lat- 
p ter, to Words deſigned for Mich and Recreati- 
on. Of theſe you may have Examples ſuffi- 
cientinaBook of Catches ſold by Jobn Cullen, 
at the Buck between the two Temple-Gates, Fleet- 
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8 14. Of accommodating Notes to Words. 


Men you compoſe Muſick to Words, your 
chief endeavour muſt be, that your Notes 
do aptly expreſs the Senſe and humour of them. 
If they be Grave and Serious, let your Muſick 
be ſuch alſo: If Light, Pleaſant, or Lively, your 
Muſick likewiſe muſt be ſuitable to them. Any 
paſſion of Love, Sorrow. Anguiſh, and the like, 
is aptly expreſs'd by Chromatick Notes and Bind - 
ings. Anger, Courage, Revenge, &c. require 
a more ſtrenuous and ſtirring movement. Cruel, 
Bitter, Harſh, may be expreſt with a Diſcord; 
which nevertheleſs muſt be brought off according 
to the Rules of Compoſition. High, Above, 
Heaven, Aſcend: as likewiſe their contraries, 
Low, Deep, Down, Hell, Deſcend, may be ex- 
preſſed by the Example of the Hand; which 
points upward when we ſpeak of the one, and 
downward when we mention the other; the 
contrary to which would be abſurd. IS, 
You muſt alſo have a reſpect to the Points of 
your Words; nor uſing any remarkable Payſe of 
%, until the Words come to a full Point or Pe- 
riod. Neither may any Reft, how ſhort ſoever, 
be interpoſed in the middle of a Word; Bur a 
Sigh ot Sob is properly intimated by a Crochet: 


or. Quader Reſt. 


_— 


+ Laſtly, you ought not to apply ſeveral Notes, 
nor (indeed) any long Note, to a ſtiort Syllable, 
nor, a ſhort Note, to a Syllable that is long. 
Neither do I fancy the ſetting of many Notes to 
Any one Syllable, (though much in faſhion in 

former times ;) but I would have your Muſick to 
by "> Þh that the Words may be plainly under- 


915. C/ 
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807 Mufick defign'd for Inſtruments. 
WE muſt now — 4 little more of Mufick : 
made for Inſtruments; in which, Points, 
Fuges, and all other Figures of Deſcant are 
in no leſs (if not in mote) uſe than in Vocal 
Mufick. es . 8 
Of this kind, the chief and moſt excellent, for 
Art and Contrivance, are Fancies, of 6, 5, 4, and 
3 Parts, intended commonl for Viols. In this 


| fort of Muſick the Compofer (being not limited 
to words) doth imploy all his Art and Inventi- 


on ſolely about the bringing in and carry ing on 


of theſe Fuges, according to the Order and Me- : 
_ thod formerly ſhewed. 2 


When he bas tryed all the feveral ways which 


he thinks fit to be uſed therein; he takes ſome 


other Point, and does the like with it: or elſe, 


for variety, introduces ſome Chromatick Notesg 


with Bindings and Intermixtures of Diſcords y- 
or, falls into fome lighter Humour like a Ma- 
drigaT, or whatelſe his own fancy ſhall lead him 

to: but ſtill concluding with ſomething which 
hath Art and Excellency in it. | 


Of this ſort you may ſee many Compoſitions 


made heretofore in England by Alfonſo Feraboſeo, 
Coperario, Lupo, White, Ward, 


Mico, Dr. Colman, 
and many more now Deceaſed. Alſo by Mr. 
Jenkins, Mr. Lock, and divers other excellent 


Men, Doctors and Batchelors in Muſick. 


This kind of Muſick (the more is the pity) is 
now much neglected, by reaſon of the ſcarcity 


of Auditors that underſtand it: their Ears being 


better acquainted and more delighted with lighr 
and airy Muſick, | | 
| 1 5 I 2 ; - The 


7 


Reer 


1090 


I b!be next in dignity after a Fancy, is a Fvan; 
which ſome derive from Padua in {taly ; Ar firſt 
ordained for a grave and ſtately manner of Dan- 
= cing, (as moſt Inſtrumental Muſicks were in their 
exeeveral kinds, Fancies and Symphonies except- 
aq. q but now grown up to a height of Compo- 
11 ſition made only to delight the Ear. 
A Pavan, (be it of 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 Parts) doth 
commonly conſiſt of three Strains; each Stain to 
be played twice over. Now, as to any piece of 
Muſick that conſiſts of Strains, take theſe fol- 
loving Obſervations. „ 
All Mufick concludes in the Key of its Com- 
pio ſition; which is known by the Baſs, as hath 
iy been ſhewn. This Key hath always other Keys 
„„ 1 to it for middle Cloſes. (ſee pag. 36, 37.) 
7 If your Pavan (or what elſe) be of three Strains; 
the ſirſt Strain may end in the Key of the Com- 


= poſition, as the laſt doth : but the middle 
Strain muſt always end in the Key of a middle. 

+ Cloſe. Co RIF ep Os . ” 

—_ Sometimes the firſt Strain does end in a mid- 
Wi - dle Cloſe; 'and then the middle Strain muſt end 


in ſome other middle Cloſe ; for -two Strains 
following immediarely one another, ought not 
to end in the ſame Key. The reaſon thereof is 
obvious; to wit, the ending ftil in the ſame 
78 doth reiterate the Aire too much; and 
4 different endings produce more variety. There 
fore when there are but two Strains, let the firſt 
| end in a middle-Cloſs that both Strains may 
not end alike. ., 292 | | | 
I do confeſs J have been guilty my ſelf of this 
particular fault (by the Example of others) in 
fome things which I compoſed long fince ; but I 
willingly acknowledge my error, that others 
may avoid it. 


Next 


*. | © I 


conſiſting ſometimes. of two, and ſometimes of 


three Strains. Concerning their End ings, I re- 


fer you to what was laſt ſaid of a Pavan. This, 
(according to its name) is of a loftly and frolick 


movement. The Meaſure of it, always a Tripla, 


of three Minums to a Time. . 
An Alnane (ſo called from the Country 

vrhence it came, as the former from Gallia) 1s 
always ſet in Common Time like a Pavan z but 
of a quicker and more airy movement. It 
commonly hath but two Strains, ind therefore 
the firſt ought to end in a middle Key. 

In theſe, and other airy Muſicks of Strains, 


which now paſs under the common name oft 


Aires, you will often hear ſome touches of Points 
or Fuges ; but not inſiſted upon, or continued, 
as in Fancy-Muſick. „ | 
I need not enlarge my Diſcourſe to things ſo 
common in each ones Ears, as Corants, Sara- 
bands, Figgs, Countrey-Dances, &c. of which 


ſorts, I have known ſome; who by a natural apt- 


neſs and accuſtomed hearing of them would 
make ſuch like (being untaught) though they 
had not ſo much skill in Mufick as to Prick 
them down in Notes. „„ 


Seeing this Conpendium cannot contain Ex- 


amples of all theſe which I give you account of, 
I would adviſe you to procure ſome, of ſuch 


kinds as you moſt affect; and Prick them down 


in Score, one Part under another, as the Exam- 
| ples are ſet in this Book: That they may ſerve 
you as 4 Pattern to imitafe. . | 
But let them be of ſome of the beſt eſteemed 
Compoſers in that kind of Muſick, 


1 3 . 


Ngurate Deſcant. 117 
Next in courſe after a Pavan follows a Galiard, 


4 


* 


2 ” "4 Compendium of Mufick. eg = 


You need not ſeek Outlandiſh Authors, eſpe» 
cially for Inſtrnmental Mufick ; no Nation (in 
my Opinion) being equal to the Engh/h in that 
way ; as well for their excellent, as their vari- 
ous and numerous Conſorts, of 3, 4, 5, and 6 
Parts, made properly for Inſtruments, of all 
which (as I faid) Fancies are the chief. 
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Fn. c oncerning Canon 5 


5 is a Fuge, ſo bound up, or re- = 
ſtrained, that the following Part or 
Parts muſt preciſely at the ame * Mi 
Notes, with the ſame degrees riſing or falling 
which were expreſſed by the Lon Part; — 
becauſe it is tyed to ſo ſtrict a Rule, it is there - 
upon called a Canon. a 
Divers of our Country- men have N excel-- 
lent in this kind of Muſick : but none (that I 
meet with) have publiſh'd any e Hl 


making a Canon. 
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and then your firſt Notes will ſtand thus: 


420 A Compendium of Muſick. | 

Me. Elway Bevin profeſſes fair, in the Tirle- 
Page of his Book ; and gives us, many Exam- 
ples of excellent and intricate Canons of divers 
ſorts ; but not one Word of Inſtruction how to: 


make ſuch likes 


Mr. Morley in his Jitroduction to Muſick, pag. 
172. fays thus [4 Canon may be made in any di- 


ſtance comprehended within the reach of the Voice, 
as the 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, TO, II, 12. or other, but 


for the Compoſition of Canons 19 general Rule can 


be given, as that which is performed by plain fight, 
wherefore Iwill refer it to your own Study to find out 
ſuch Points as you ſhall think fitteſt to be followed, 
and to frame and make them fit for your Canon. | 
If, as Mr. Morley ſays, no general Rule can be 

given, our Buſineſs muſt bg to try what helps 
we can afford a Learner towards the making of 
a Canon. I am the more inclined to offer un- 
to you this little Eſſay upon it, becauſe the Ex- 
exciſe thereof will much enable you in all other 
kinds of Compoſition; eſpecially where any 
thing of Fuge is concerned, of which, it is the 
Principal. And I will direct you in the ſame 
Method which I did before in contriving a fingle 
Fuge: that is, firſt, ro ſet. down your materia! 


Notes; and then, to accommodate your other 
Deſcant to thoſe Notes. a „ 
F 1 * 15 ; 1 1 4 


8 2. Canon f Tuo Parts. 


W wil, for more eaſe, begin with two Parts; 


and I will take the firſt two Semibreves of 


à former Fuge; to let you ſee the way and man- 


ner of it. The Canon ſhall be ſet in a 5th. above, 


By 


Contrivante of Canon. — 


its Fo 1065.2 ene e. 

—13-2- above or below is under- © 

ſtood the diftance of the 

Key berwixt the begin- 

— 2 7 Notes of either 4 

2 — Fat. | | mn 
2 ESR Having ſet down your — _ 
beginning Notes, your next buſineſs is, to Fi up > 
that vacant ſpace in the ſecond Bar, with what =_ 
Deſcant you pleaſe ; which may be done in this 1 
a N 8 IE | | 
YOu Now, ſeeing that the ; 
following Part muſt al g 


jo ſing the ſame Notes 4 
} in a 5th. above; it ne: Bf 


ceſſarily follows, that 
0.85 — x pon muſt transfer the 
* 1aid new Notes, to the 
upper Part; and apply new Deſcant to Them 
alſo: and in this manner you are to proceed 
from Bar to Bar; ſtill applying new Deſcant to 
the laſt removed Notes. — 

In this manner you may continue Two Parts 
in One, to what length you pleaſe. Aſhort Ex- 
ample may ſuffice to let you ſee the way of it: 


* 
7 


E xample. 
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5 122 ii A Compendium of Mf. 
_ . Take notice, that the Canon ends where you 
De the little Arches over either part. The.reft 


. monly do; unleſs we deſign the 
over again, and ſo to go round without a Con- 


By eee 


is only to make np tbe Concluſion, as we com- 
Parts to begin 


cluſion. 6 


In the foregoing example the following Part 


came in above the other Parts we will now take 


a view of it coming in under the leading Part, 


and after a Semibreve Rt. The method is the 


fame; only in This, we muſt remove the new 
added Deſcant downward, as before we carried 
it upward; ftill making new Deſcant: to the 
laſt removed Notes. : Dn 


— 


Whether your following Part comes in after 


aà Semibreve or Minum Reſt, more or leſs, the me- 
thod is the ſame; as you may ſee in this next 
following : In which, the lower Part comes in 
_ after a Mimm Ref, % 
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Neither is there any more difficulty in ſet- 
ting your Canon a 7th. 9th. or any other diftance 
either above or below, than in thoſe which I 


have already ſhewed ; as 4 may ſee by the 


next following ſett in a gt 


. above. 


This, I ſuppoſe is ſufficient to let you ſee 
with how much eaſe (being a little exerciſed in 
it) Two. Parts in one may be carryed on, to 
what length or ſhortneſs you pleaſe. 


N 


Tarivunece of Com. 123 


$ 3. Ca- 


12 * ACompoidinmof Muck. | | 
$ 3: Canon of Three Parts. . „„ 


WE will now make tryal of Three Parts. in 
One, carryed on by the ſame Method. In 
which the Notes of the leading Part mult be re- 
moved upward or downward, according as the. 
following Parts come in, either above or below 
the Leading Part. . ts 
I will firft ſet down. the 
each Part, as I formerly did 
of a ſingle Fuge, that you 
may ke the firſt Platform 
thereof, thus: 155 
That being done; the 
firſt buſineſs is, to fill up the 
ſecond Bar of the Leading 
Part, with ſome Note or 
Notes which may agree 
with that Part which came. 
in next after it; and add the ſaid Note or Notes 
to each of the other Parts in this manner: i. 
I) hen fill up the third 5 
Bar of the Leading Part 
with ſome Note or Notes. 
which may agree with 
both the other Parts; 
ſtill adding the ſaid Note 
or Notes to the other 
Parts. And thus you 
are to do from Bar to 
Bar. 
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But if you perceive that your following Parts 
begin to run counter one upon another by theſe 
additional Notes; ydu mult then try ſome o- 

ther way ; either by putting in a Reſt, or by alte. 
P22 = TH % . tp 


OMNI 


ring the courſe or Notes of the Leading Part: 
and in this particular it is (as Mr. Morley faid) Bi 
that Canon is performed by plain fight * 
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Example of Three Parts in One. 
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If you would have your Canon to go round; 
the concluſion muſt be omitted; and each Part 
muſt begin again, when it comes to that Note 
which is marked with a little Arch over it, 
where the Canon ends: And the Reſts which 
are ſet at the beginning,, before the followin 
Parts, muſt be left out. And then the uſual 
way of Pricking it down, is only the leading 
Part, ſet alone; with Marks directing where 
the other Parts come in, as follows: 
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A 3d. Canon in the 5th. below and ath. above. 
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Hear me O Lord, and let my Cry come to tbee. 
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Part muſt 
Part, when it comes in; and to both Parts 
when they ſound together. 


Wy 4. of Canon in ere, 


: = Lame Method might ſerve for a Canon | 


in | Uriſon: That is to ſay, The leading 
accommodated to' the following 


But I will give you a nearer Notion of it: In 
reference whereto, you may confider, that ſee- 


ing each Part doth begin in the ſame Tone, it 


neceſſarily follows, that the foregoing Parts muſt 


move into the Concords of the faid Tone; ei- 
ther Aſcending or Deſcending ; and by this 
means the Sound of the ſame Tone will be con- 
tinued fo long as the Parts move in the Con- 
E — 11 > 
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this you ſee what Concords your Canon 


muſt move into; your care being no more than 
to avoid the confecution of Perfects of the ſame ' 


kind, and to diſpoſe your Parts (ſo much as 
you can) into different Concords. 
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hs. Of Syncopated or Driving Canon. 


nll 12 is another ſort of Canon in Uniſon, 

| | in which the following Parts come in up- 
as ou a Crotcþet, or upon a Minum Reft, one: after 
another; and this kind of Canon may be applyed 
to any Ground or Flain-ſong conſiſting of Semi- 
br Eves, or of Breves, if you ouble the length of 


£ the Deſcant- Notes. 
i l will firſt new the way of it upon Semibreves, 


moving by Degrees. Sold 
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The F gures ſhew the Concords of the Lead- 
ing Part to the Ground both Aſcending and 


Deſcending. If the Ground conſiſt of Breves, 
the length of the Deſcant. Notes muft be dou- 
bled. And this I think may ſuffice, to let you 
Tee the order of your Deſcant, in thoſe Places 


where the Ground of Plain-ſong ſhall riſe or fall 
by Degrees. . | | 


Iwill now let you ſee how to order your De- 


ſcant when the Ground ſhall move by Leaps. 
In which the movement of your Deſcantmuſt 


be from 3d. to 3d. and your leading Part muſt 
allo meet each Note of the Ground in a 3d. 
both which are eafily affected, as you may ſee 


* 


by the following Inſtances. 
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Alſo you une a to break a Mini into 
two Crotchets, and to ſet one of them in an Octave 
above or below, when there ſhall be occaſion for it. 

You ſhall now ſee the former degrees and 
theſe leaps mixed one with another i in this fol- 
an Example. 


4 4. Canon in Uniſon to a Ground. 
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1 Cen of Muſick. 


Here you ſee the Leading Part ſtill beginning 

upon a 3d. to each Note of the Ground : Alſo 

a 6th, and 5th. following after the 3d. to meet 

the next Note of the Baſs when it riſes one de- 

| gree; according to what was ſhewed in the Ex- 
ample of Degrees. 

I will now ſetdown this Canon in plain Notes, 
that you may better perceive, both the Syncopa- 
tion, and alfo how the Parts move from 3d. to 3d. 
excepting where the Baſ removes but one degree; 
in which places they make a leap to a 4th. Alſo 
you may obſerve, in the leading Part (and like- 
wiſe thoſe that follow) two places, where a Mi- 
num is broken into two Crotchets, and one of them 
ſet an Octav lower, for better carrying on the ire 


of the Deſcant, and keeping the Parts within due 
| — 


FE xample. 
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3 will try one Example more in this Way, 
5 long er Notes of the Ground; the Deſcant 
= being made * thereto, 
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pated Cantps 3 you may obſerve, 
Parts do move up and down in 
z and the other part (by reaſon 


lxt them. 
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4 Compentium of 'Mufick. 


After the ſame manner of Syncopation or dri- 


dof which is this; that the 
Parts(whether Aſcending or Deſcending) proceed 
from 2d. to 3d. like the former two Canons inUni-' 


fem: And break off to a 4th. the contrary way, to 


keepthe Canon in due decorum; which otherwiſe, 


would Aſcend or Deſcend beyond due limits. 
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The * of the Parts. } iS according to the 
Harmonical Diviſion of an O&ave, which hath i its 
5th. in the lower place. The Driving Part is che 
HE as you may: peat in their Exzox 
P es. | D., 


$ 6. of C anon a Note „ Highs or Toner. 8 


| (mn a Note Higher is when each Part comes : 


in a Tone or Note above another; as you 
may ſee in this next following; made by the fo ore- 
named Mr. Mat. Lock (to whom Ido acknowledge 
my ſelf much obliged, both for his ſuggeſtions 
and aſſiſtance in this Treatiſe.) This depends up- 
on fight; and therefore no Rule to be given; ; 
excepting the helps formerly mentioned. 


Canon a Note Higher. 
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Cans 2 . Lower. is wh the Parts —_ 
in a Tone or Note undereach other; as you may 
ke by the next following; made by our firſt pro- 
bg, Method; ; with : forme N minen to 
IS... ; 
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Wnich may be Prickt in one ſingle Part, and 
marked in manner as follows. . 


4 3. Canon a Note lower, 
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- armed malt". Where Note, that the fol- 


hind the leading Part. And this is the belt way 
of Marking a Canon; eſpecially, when the fol- 
lowing Parts come in upon ſeveral Keys; which 


OE 


lowing Parts come in, as they 
ſtand in backward order, be- 
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5 Contri vance of Canon. | « : 115 
may be known by the ſeveral Cliffs, which de- 
Es. thoſe Keys, and do alſo ſhew the 1 8 
of the Canon. | 


$7. of Canon Rig or Falling « a Merit * 


Here is another ſort of Canon which Riſes 
or Falls a Note, each time it is repeated; 
and may be Compoſed by our firſt Method; on- 
ly you muſt contrive it ſo, that it may end apt· 
* for that purpoſe. | 
Example. | 
Canon 2 a Note each * 


98. Of Retrograde C anon, or Canon. 
Recte & Retro. 


Sr Canons are made to be Sung ReFe & Ne- 
tro (as they phraſe it;) that is Forward and 
Backward; or one Part Forward and another Back. 
K 4 ward 


136 5 ; A Compendium of Muſic A 
ward. Which may ſeem a great Myſtery, and a 


buſineſs of much Intricacy, before one know the 
way of doing it: but that being known, it is the 
| eafbeſ} of all forts of Canons. This which follows 


ſhall ſerve for an Example of it. 


Canon Recte & Retro. 
e 
NC. Io | 


Reverted thus. 


Either of theſe alone, is a Canon of two Parts; 
one Part ſinging forward; the other, beginning 
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at the wrong end, and finging the Notes back- 


ward. The Compoſition whereof is no more 
than this which follows. E 
3 : Abbas Ny the _ of 
pawns; ee e. [-&- one Fart, is joy ned to 

f 22 82 the end of the other 


ina retrograde form; 


—z 1 EAA as upon examination 


E 


if you look back u 


you will eaſily find; 


on the ſtroke which you ſee drawn through tie 


middle of either. And after the. ſame manner you 
may add more Parts to them if you pleaſe. 


There is another way of Compoſing Muſick 


to be play'd or ſung torward and backward(much 
to the ſame effect) which is, by making the Parts 
double, as two Trebles, two Baſſes, &c. as you ſee 
— 8 | 

MEI Lo of 33 oy os a Example, 
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Here you have two Trebles and two Baſſes ; 
which, as they now ſtand, may be played or ſung, 


as well backward as forward; and will reſemble 
a Leſſon of wo Strains: the firſt forward; and 
the ſecond Strain backward; as upon trial vou 


will perceive. But if you would haye one Part 


to be ſung Backward, whilit the other ſings for- 
ward; you myſt then turn one of the Trebles, and 
| likwiſcone of the Baſſes, the contrary way; and 
Joyn them together, ſo, that their two ends may 
meet in the middle of the Leſſon; as you ſee in 


the following Example: and then the Harmony 


will be right, whether you ſing them backward 


or forward ; or one Part forward and the other 
Part backward. Likewiſe, two may ſing the Tre- 


ble; one forward, the other backward z, and o: 
ther Two. the Baſſe i in like manner ; and then, 


it is 4 Canon of tour Tarte! in two. 


2 xample, 
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In like manner you may el Six Partsi in 
Three; or Eight Parts in Four, by adding two 
Alts, or two Tenors, or both; and then joy nin 

; hs ends together, as we did theſe Treble and 
| Daſſes. * 

By this which hath been ſhewed, I ſuppoſe 


you ſee the way of Retrograde Deſcant. But 1 
muſt advertiſe you, not to ſet any Notes with 


Pricks after them, in this way of Ree & Retro, 


becauſe the Pricks, in the Retro, will ſtand on 
the wrong ſide of the Notes. Alſd, you muſt be 


wary how you uſe Diſcords therein; leſt, in the 
Revert or Retro, they hit upon the beginning i in- 


ſtead of the latter Part of the Note. 
99. 07 Double Difeche. 


TT is called Double Deſeant when the Patt 


I are ſo contrived, that the Treble may be made 
the Baſs, and the Baſs the Treble. I will give you 
an Example of it in Canon; per Arſm & Theſm, 


that (for 3 I may compriſe both under 


one; as in the hangs next following. 
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Double Deſcant on Cimon per Arſin & Theſin. 


FEET a difficult buſineſs 
F EDS to one that is not 
* . very ready in his 
Ft fight, but I fhall 
Af render it as plain 
-—#* and eaſie as I did 
Two Parts in One; for it 
may be performed by the ſame Method. Only 
in this, you mult invert the Notes as you place 
them in the following Part; accommodatins 
your New Deſcant (Bar after Bar) to the Notes 
ſd inverted ; as you may eaſily perceive by this 
Inftance of its beginning. | 


| But J muſt give 
you one Caveat ;z 
which is, that you 
muſt nor uſe any 
'5ths. in this kind 
of Double Deſ- 
= cant, unleſs in Paſ- 
ſage or Binding like a Diſcord ; becauſe, when 
you change the Parts, making That the Treble 
which before was the Baſs (which is called the 
Reply) thoſe 5ths, will be changed into 4ths. 
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The Canon begun in Uniſon ; which, in the 
Reply, is changed into an 8th. But the ſame Me- 
thod ſerves in what diſtance ſoever it be ſer. 


$1 o. Of Canon to a Plain Song propoſed. 


| 
| | 
Shewed you formerly how to Compoſe a Can- 2 
on in Vniſon to any Ground of Plain- ſong 1 
conſiſting of Semibreves or Breves; and gave you t 
Rules for it. But this which I am now ro ſpeak £ 
of, cannot be reduced to any Rule, (that I know) 
as depending meerly upon fight - and therefore, 
all we can do, is only to give you what help or 
aſſiſtance we are able, towards the effecting of it. 
We will take (for Inſtance) one of Mr Elway 
Bevin's not to be named without due praiſe for 
his excellent Book of Canons, Printed 1631. 
where you have Examples of Canons upon the 
ſame Plain-ſong, in all the diſtances contained 
in an Odave; of which this is one + | 
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Neu, as to the Contrivance. Firſt you are to 
conſider, what Notes will ſerve your preſent pur- 


ſe for the Leading Part, and alſo ſure your fol- 


owing Part in reference to the next Note of the 
Plain- Song. When you have found out Notes that 


will fit both theſe occaſions, Prick them down; 
and then your beginning — f. 
will ſtand in this manner, 5 THR 
. RY 


Then youare tofill up 
the vacant Bar of theLea- 
ing Part, with ſuch Notes 
as may alſoſerve the fol- | | 
lowingPartin referenceto . Ile. 
the next ſucceeding Note A EE 
ef ike Plain- Seng; thus, E... 

And in this man- 
ner you are to pro- 
ceed, from Bar to Bar; 
ſtill filling the empty 

Bar of the Leading 

Part, with ſuch Notes 
as may agree, hoth 
vrith the preſent Note 


of the Plain- ſong, and 
ſerve 


T4 A Compentirumtof Muſick. = 
ſerve the following Part for the next Note of 
JJ cc. —_ CO 

| The ſame Method is to be obſerved though 
the Plain-ſong be placed betwixt, or above the 
other Parts. As alſo, whether your Canon be 
ſet in a 4th. 6th. 7th.-9th. or any other diftance 
either above or below; as you may ſee by theſe 

two following Examples: 


Canon in the 13th. below. 5 
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5 11. Of Catch by Round. | 
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Here you have the Parts as they are Compoſ- 


ed; and next you ſhall have them ſet one at the 


end of another, with a Mark directing where the 


following Parts are to come in; as you fe in 
this following Example. 


A4 Compendium of Mufick. 


4 Catch of Four Parts... 
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Having given you theſe Lights and Inſtruct- 
ions for the Contrivance of Canon, which is the 
laſt, and (eſteemed) the Intricateſt Part of Com- 

. poſition; I muſt refer the Exerciſe of it, to your 
own Study and Indvſtry. 4 

And now I havedelivered (though in brief) all 
ſueh Inſtructions as I thought chiefly neceſſary. 
for your Learning of Practical Muſick. But it reſts 
on your part to put them in practice: without 

vhich nothing can be effected. For, by Singing 

à man is made a Singer; and by Compoſing he 
becomes a Compoſer. *Tis Practice that brings 

Experience; and Experience begetts that Know- 
ledge which improves all Arts and Sciences. 
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